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Aut#  t,  Remarks  upon  the  Hlftory  of  the  Landed  and -  Commercial 
Policy  of  -England^  from  the  Invafion  of  the  Romans  to  the  Ac* 
teffion  of  James  the  Flrft.  2  Vols.  i2mo.  6s.  Boards.*  Brooke^ 
London. 


A  GRIGULTURE  aiid  commerce,  which  are.fubjefts  of 
.  high  iriioment  in  e\^ery  country  whatloeverj  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  fo  in  Great  Bri^in.  As  they  are  the  fources  of  wealth* 
grandeuTj  and  population  v  it  is  the  happieft  policy^  of  a  na¬ 
tion  to  encourage  them  ;  and  while  the  eye  of  the  politician 
ought  perpetually  to  be  directed  to  them,  it  is  amufing  to  the 
pliilofophcr  to  obferve  their  influence  upon  manners  and  fo-^ 
ciety.  ;  To  theie  topics  our  Author  has  applied  with  a  fig- 
Oal  iixduftry  ;  and  his  remarks  are  a  valuable  acceflion  tojour 
hiftorical  colledtions. 


Building  upon  antient  authorities,  the  compiler  of  thefe 
volumes  defcribes  the  inhabitants  of  our  ifland  in  the  three 


conditions  .in  which  mankind  are  fuppofed  to  appear  in  the 
progrefs  of  civilization;  In  different  diftrids  he  exhibits 
in  the  Hates  of  favages,  fliepherds,  and  huf- 
bandmen.  But  though  they  had  ihewn  themfelvesin  thefe 
conditions  before  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  yet  their  rude- 
nefs  he  confiders  as  very  great.  For  though  the  cultivation 
of  corn  was  known  amotig  them,  it  was  chiefly  pradifed  by 
Icttlers  from  Ciaul.  But  after  the  invafion  and  conquefts  of 
Romans,  the  Britons  advanced  confidcrably  in  civility. 
They  paid  a  greater  attention  to  land,  became  accuftomed.to 
and  acquired  aconfiderable  Ikill  in  manufaduits. 

Upon  thefe  points  our  Author  is  very  learned  and  inge- 
Rev.  voi.  V.  Ap'  1785.'  niousi 
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nious.  He  then  palTcs  to  the  confidcratlon  of  the  landed  and 
commercial  policy  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
ycVnntent.  Here  he  could  tread  upon  ground  more  fccure ; 
and  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  he  has  made  an  admirable  life  ot 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  the  older  inonuments  of  our  hif, 
f6ry.  But  while  lie  canvaflfes  the  varying  fituation  of  land 
amon^  dhr  Saxon  progenitors, 'it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  not  entered  into  the  difpute  whether  it  was  direfted  or 
not  by  the  great  law  of  feodal  tenure.  This  queftioHj  fo 
hiiich  agitated  among- Antiquaries  was  a  part  of  his  fubjeft ; 
and  we  think  he  was  well  qualified  to  enter  into  it,  and  to 
Hifow  a  light  upon  a  point.whlch  fa  many  irtgenious  men 
have  conlidcred  as  fo  obfeure  from  the  double  darknefs  of 
antiquity  and  barbariftn. 

Leavings  the  Saxon  period  of  our  hiftory,  our  author  de¬ 
livers  his  obfervations  upon  the  landed  and  commercial  po¬ 
licy  of  England  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  accelfion 
of  Henry  III.  He  conceives  that  the  Normans  were  not 
much  more  improved  than  the  Saxons  ;  and  it  is  his  opinion 
that  from  the  conqueft  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  there 
were  few  regulations  and  little  of  that  fpirit,  which  are  cal- 
<:ulated  for  th^  promotion  of  induftry,  and  the  extenfion  of 
internal  wealth.  He  even  imagines  that  the  commercial  con-^ 
iiexion  which  was  formed  betweeti  England  and  the  tranl- 
marine  dominions  it  acquired  upon  the  Norman  invalioii 
was  of  flchder  fervice  to  our  trade  and  manufaftures.  For 
few  commodities  coilld  be  exchanged  to  the  advantage  of 
both  countries  ;  arid  the  indent  fervitude  had  not  loll  its 
rigour.  The  profeHion  alfo  of  arms,  and  the  broils  between 
the  crown  and  the  barons  engendered  a  malignant  oppolition 
to  the  arts  which  improve  and  etribellifti  life. 

'  After  fpeculating  upon  the  Norman  times  our  Author  con¬ 
tinues  his  remarks  from  the  acceffion  of  Henry  the  third  to 
the  reign  of  Hertry  the  feventh.  Here  he  has  occafion  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  of  tlie  great  charter,  and  the  char¬ 
ter  of  tlie  foreft',  upoil  which  the  liberties  of  England  weie 
founded.  He  appeals  alfo  to  the  pofterior  charters  and  fU' 
tutes  which  contributed  with  a  peculiar  energy  to  encourage 
agriculture  and' commerce  by  fecuriiig  the  rights  of  property, 
^nd  the  political  privileges  of  the  fubjeft.  He  treats  of  tb 
introduftion  of  the  Fleritifh  weavers  into  England,  and  c: 
the  inipravcrhcuts  which  wxre  made,  in  the  woollen  maiui' 
•fafture:  He  examines  the  rife  of  xhe  jealoufy  entertained 
acaintl  the-  Hanfc  Toiyns,  and  details  the  fteps  which  were 
formed  in  England  to  accelerate  their  ruin.  He  deferibe^ 
;rhc  emolument;,  wlticli  England  received  from  the  number  ot 

’Tews  who  came  to  lelide  in  it;  and  from  whom  it  learned 
s  .  .  *.  '  the 
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the  propriety  of  fixing  art  Intcrcourfc  and  corrc^ndcncc  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  There  was  now  to  bc^  Icon  a  greater 
attention  to  arts,  manufafturcs,  and  commerce.  Inftead  of 
retainers  and  villiens,  a  body  of  farmers  began  to  be  formed, 
tvho  were  treated  witli  refpeft  and  with  lenity*  The  ma-^ 
riufafturer  and  thd  farmer  cairtc  to  underltand  that  .their  in- 
terefts  were  the  faiiie  ;  arid  si  fpirit  tofe  up  for  the  exporta* 
tion  of  commodities^ 

piir  Author  having  traced  the  rude  beginnings  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce,  arrives  at  the  laft  part  of  his  Work, 
and  employs  himfclf  in  exhibiting  the  hiftory  of  the  landed 
ahd  cbrtinicrcial  policy  of  England  from  the,  acceffion  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  To  follpw  him  through  the  variety  of  caufes,  which 
during  tliis  period  concurred  to  eftablilh  the  trade,  the 
idariiifaftures,  arid  the  liberty  of  England,  would  en¬ 
gage  us  in  a  tilk  which  is  little  fuited  to  the  limits  of  our 
ibumal.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  inform  our  readers  that  his 
details  arc  learned,  ufeful,  and  convincing.  He  was  coh- 
icious  of  the  arduoiifnefs  of  the  talk  he  had  undertaken  ;  and 
we  acknowledge  with  plcafure  that  his  abilities  are  equal 
to  it. 

From  this  portion  of  his  book  we  fhall  extraft  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  as  a  fpecirtien  of  his  merit.  . 

‘  Though  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor  fometimes  afted  on 
more  dcfpbtic  principles  than  ihany  of  the  kings  from  the  time  of 
llgnlng  the  great  charter,  yS  they  imperceptibly  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  general  freedom.  Various  caufes  concurred  to  bring  about 
fo  fortunate  an  event.  Henry  the  Seventh  found,  from  the  hiff- 
ory  of  former  kings,  that  they  had  enjoyed  a  very  precarious  autho¬ 
rity  under  the  prelates  and  nobility,-  and  that  the  crown  itfelf  had 
been  frequently  at  their  dlfpofal.  In  thofe  ages  it  was  no  flight 
mortification  to  the  foyereign,  that  he  ftiould  be  obliged/  to  abt  in 
this  dependent  capacity,  and  hold  the  crown  and  Its  prerogatives  at 
the  plcafure  of  a  few  opulent  and  powerful  fabjc<3s.  To  one  of 
Henry’s  arbitrary  difpontion  it  was  extremely  mortifying.  It  be¬ 
came  therefore  an  aft  of  policy,  for  his  own  cafe  and  the  Iccurity  of 
his  family,  to  Iclfen  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  give  authority  to 
the  commons.  The  laft  of  thefc  had  generally  been  fo  traftablc  and 
fubmilfivc,  and  fo  much  influenced  by  the  crown  or  nobility,  that 
they  had  given  little  oppofitlon  to  the  meafurcs  of  the  court,  or  to 
ihe  demand  of  parliamentary  aids.  Few  of  the  members  of  the  houfc 
of  commons  had  been  patriotic  enough  to  draw  upon  thcmfclves  the 
refentment  of  the  crown  by  defending-  the  rights  of.  the  people,  as 
every  attempt  of  this  kind  ufually  terminate  in  imprilonment  or 
payment  of  a  fine.  It  was  viliWe,  from  paft  and  recent  expe- 
nence,  that  the  principal  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign  was 
to  be  expefted  from  the  baron?,  and  for  this  'rsafon  t^eir  power 
alone  became  the  objeft  of  his  iealoufv. 

(jja  *  To 
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‘  To  effc6tuate  the  defign  of  deprefling  the  nobility,  the  Hate  ot 
things  at  that  period  was  peculiarly  favourable.  Many  of  the  nobles 
hadperiflied  in  the  ftfuggles  betUTcn  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancallcr; 
and  their  power  had  been  fo  diminiflied  by  mutual  conlircations, 
that  it  became  a*  work  of  no  great  difficulty  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper 
degree  of  fubjc6tioii‘.  The  few  that  remained  after  the  accclfion  of 
Henry,  were  attached  to  him  through  fear  or  interelf ;  and  he  was 
not  of  a  temper  that  would  reftore  his  enemies,  or  ffrenglhen  the 
peerage  by  the  revival  of  old  titles,  or  the  creation  of  many  new 
ones.  His  minilfers  and  favourites  were  lb  unconnected  with  the 
nobility  as  to  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  him,  and  obey  his  orders ; 
and  if  it  became  neceffary,  like  an  eaflern  defpot,  he  could  facrificc 
them  to  popular  refentment,  and  gratify  his  avarice,  without  giving 
offence  to  the  moff  powerful  of  his  fubjedfs. 

-  ‘  By  enforcing  the  a£fs  againll  the  giving  of  liveries,  by  peffnit- 
ting  the  cutting  off  entails,  diflblution  of  the  monalf erics,  encou* 
ragement  of  trade,  and  other  caules  co-operating  w'ith  them,  the 
houfe  of  Tudor  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  nobility  ; 
and  in  fome  degree  enabled,  though  very  updctignedly,  the  commons 
under  a  future  reign  to  overturn  the  throne  wdth  almoll  the  lame  fa¬ 
cility  as  the  barons  had  frequently  done  in  former  ages. 

‘  The  great  number  of  dependents  retained  by  the  peers  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  extenfive  authority,  and  helped  to  maintain  it  againll 
the  attempts  of  the  crown  or  commons  to  reduce  it  within  fuch  bounds 
as  might  have  been  ufeful  in  the  fupport  of  liberty.'  On  every  oc- 
cafion  of  difguft  given  to  the  nobility  by  the  king  or  his  miniileis, 
they  generally  came  armed  to  the  parliament  yvhh  their  fervants  and 
retainers,  under  a  pretence  of  providing  for  their  fafety  ;  but  in  rea¬ 
lity  to  fupport  their  authority  againll  the  power  of  the  fovereign. 
An  affeftation  of  grandeur,  as  well  as  policy,  led  them  to*  maintain 
fuch  a  number  of  attendants  in  a  kind  of  military  fervice.  Several 
a6h  had  been  made,  under  former  kings,  to  rellrain  this  pradice, 
and  confine,  the  giving  of  liveries  to  menial  or  domellic  fervants. 
But  the  opulence  of  the  barons,  and  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  nation 
during  the  Conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaller,  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  thefe  falutary  laws.  They  were  never  duly 
executed  till  Henry'  the  Seventh  took  upon  himfelf  this  care,  and  by 
one  fevere  example  llruck  a  terror  into  all  offenders  againll  ihenr. 
The  lower  ranks  of  people,  thus  abandoned  as  it  were*  by  their  fupc- 
riors,  were  obliged  to  exert  foiiie  degree  of  indullry,  and  to  depend 
on  their  labour  for  a  maintenance.  And  the  barons,.'  finding  at  th: 
lame  time  a  greater  advantage  in  receiving  money  from  their  tenants 
than  a  perfonal  attendance,  very  willingly  exchanged  it  tor  Icrvices 
that  were  now  become  ufelcfs  or  dangerous. 

‘  The  power  of  entailing  eftates  has  alw'ays  been  a  favourite  ob- 
je£l  of  the  nobility  and  gentryy  in  every  country  where  freedom 
been  cllabliflicd,  as  neceflarv  for  fupporting  and  perpetuating  the 
CTandeur  of  their  families.  Or  if  the  heirs  of  fuch  eftates  fometiine* 
complained  of  the  limitations. and  rcllrictions  under  which  they  neia 
them,  no  attempt  was  made  b\’  the  Icgiflature  to  relieve  them  till  the 
reign  of  Edw  ard  the  Fourth.  A  flntute  of  Edward  the  Firff,  which 
g  ive  a  power  to  entail  ellates,  was  pretty,  ffriclly  obferved  till  that 
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time,  when  it  was  rather  eluded  than  repealed.  Landed  pofleffiont, 
held  under  thefc  limitations,  were  fimibar  to  thofe  of  the  clergy,  and 
operated  upon  commerce  in  the  fame  manner.  Debts,  however  juft, 
could  not  always  be  difeharged,  for  want  of  liberty  to  'alienate 
eftates,.  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  creditors  :  nor  could  money  be 
raifed  on  any  exigence  or  occalion,  though  it  might  fometimes  have 
been  laid  out  for  the  benetit  of  the  family  in  poffcflion,  or  for  the 
public  fervice.  This  was  a  grievance  felt  by  men  of  moderate  for¬ 
tunes,  and  by  the  merchants  in  general ;  and  it  became  infupport- 
able  as  the  national  coinmerce  was  enlarged.  Debts  were  contraft- 
d  through  neceflity  or  prodigality,  which  juftice  required  to  be 
paid  ;  awd  money  was  fo  neceflary  ior  the  encouragement  of  trade, 
that  it  becanfte  equally  ufcful  to  the  creditor  and  inerc{iant  to  break 
the  entails  of  eftates,  and  levy  money  upon  them  by  fale  or  mort¬ 
gage.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  doubtful,  whether  any  of  thefe  reafons 
led  the  legillature  to  permit  the  alienation  of  lands  by  fine  and  re¬ 
covery.  When  this  ufeful  liberty  was  obuined,  our  commerce  was 
inconfiderable,  and  held  in  Inch  low  eftimation  by  the  gentry,  that 
the  intereft  of  trade  can  fcarcely  b«  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  in¬ 
fluence  in  procuring  it.  It  was  perhaps  primarily  defigned  to  \ycakeii 
the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  Icficn  their  authority  among  the 
commons,  by  permitting  them  to  dilfipate  their  fortiincs.  What- 
fver  might  be  the  reaibn,  the  practice  of  breaking  entails,  which 
was  begun  under  Edward  the  Fourth,  received  a  confirmation  and 
encouragement. from  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and,  from  his  fufpicious 
temper  and  jealoufy  of  the  nobility,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  he 
would  give  it  a  fanCtion  with  a  fecret  intention  to  undermine  their 
opulence  and  powder.  And  by  the  gradual  advancement  of  trade 
and  acceflion  of  wealth,  under  the  fuccccding  princes,  it  brought 
many  lands  into  commerce  which  had  formerly  been  almoft  as  un- 
ilienable  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  church  or  abbies.  The  benefit 
of  this  revolution  in  landed  property  accrued  chiefly  to  the  merch¬ 
ants  and  tradefmen,  who  were  enabled  by  it  to  enlarge  the  commerce 
of  the  nation,  and  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobility,  which  had 
formerly  been  f(»  opprelfive  to  the  fubjcdls. 

‘  And  this  circulation  of  landed  property  was  iaftened  by  the 
leave  given  under  the  fame  king  to  fuch  as  ferved  abroad  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  to  alienate  their  eftates.  The  neceflary  expences  in¬ 
curred  in  thefe  expeditions  gave  occafion  to  this  liberty,  and  co¬ 
perated  in  reducing  the  fubjeds  nearer  to  an  equality,  as  well  as 
promoting  the  ititereft  of  trade.  A  power  was*  afterwards  obtained 
of  difpoling  of  feme  landed  eftates  by  will,  which  had  formerly  bceii 
fobjccf  to  many  reftridions ;  and,  after  various  ftrugglcs  for  the 
cxercife  of  it  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  in  a  great  meafurc  ef- 
^ed.  The  power  of  the  nobility  was  thus  almoft  imperceptibly  di- 
mmiihed,  and  a  foundation  laid  for.raifing  the  fuperftru^urc  of  a  more 
C4ual government  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  feudal  eftabliftiment.* 
The  erudition  of  our  Author,  the  force  of  his  reafonings, 
iad  the  good  fenfc  with  which  he  every  where  abounds,  arc 
Worthy  of  high  praife,  and  cannot  fail  of  recommending  him 
^0  attention.  It  is  with  extreme  cordiality  that  we  beftow 
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oar  fufFrage  upon  him ;  and  that  we  exprefs  our  folicitude. 
that  he  would  continue  down  his  remarks  from  the  reign  of 
the  elder  James  to  the  prefent  age. 

^  .With  regard  to  compofition,  and  the  trappings  of 
language  they  have  been  negleftcd  altogether  by  our  Au- 
t|k)r.;  and  this  brhiflion  m'uft  hurt  the  reputation  of  his 
work  in  a  period  when  literature  is  fo  generally  diffufccl 
that  the  talte  of  the  public  is  perhaps  too  delicate  and  refilled! 
He  is  rather  a  man  of  buiinefs  than  a  niah  of  letters  ;  and  it 
appears  to’  be  his  ambition  rather  to  inttruft  than  to  pleafe. 
He  is  fatisfied  with  the  glory  of  throwing  ou^  to  the  world 
his  extenfive  informatioi) ;  and  in  our  future  liiftorians  many 
of  his  thoughts  and  refleftions,  we  doubt  not,  will  ihinc 
with  uncommon  luftre. 


Art.  II.  Robin  Hood:^  or  Sherwood  Foreft :  a  Comic  Opera. 
'  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre^Royal,  in  Covent-Garden.  By 
Leonard  Mac  Nally,  EA}.  8vo.  is.  6d.  AIitiou.  1784. 


THE  -  performance  before  us  is  profeflTedly  founded  upon 
three  ballads,  Robin  Hood,  the  Nut  Brovyn  Maid» 


and  Edwin  and  Angelina.  The  original  defign  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  was  to  have  taken  all  the  fongs  from  old’ ballads  ;  and, 
as  it  is,  this  is  the  cafe  with  a  great  majority  of  them,  they 
being  cit}icr  ’  inferted  entire,  or  with  iflight  and  immaterial 
alterations.  Robin  Hood  therefore,  upon  the  moft  favour¬ 
able  calciilajion,  can  have  no  very  elevated  pretenfions  to 
originality,  and  genius.  The  bafhful,  the  timorous,  anq 
the  indolent  however,  are  not  always  the  men  moft  fen* 
dcrly  endowed  with  abilities.  We  have  ufually  been  ot 
opinion. tliat  theatrical  performances  claimed  a  very  diilin- 
guifhed  attention  from  the. conductors  of  a  literary  review. 
In  purfuance  of  this  ideai  we  will  in  the  prefent  inftance 
endeavour  to  inveftigate  wliat  are  thofe  talents,  which  Mr. 
AfacNally  has  thought  'proper^  in  this  publication,  as  it 
were,  to  *‘|  ‘ljide  under  a  buftiel.’"*  'the  fongs  however  wc 
dare  not  meddle  with.  We  do  not  profefs  a  verv  univcrfal 
acquaintance  with  old  ballads  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  dc- 
firous  of  being  found,  criticifing  the  gaudv  peacock  or 
the  foiemn  owh  when  we  imagined  the  fubje£t  of  our  ani- 
mach^rfions,  to  be  no  other  than  the  jackdaw. 

Mr.  MacNallv,  not  contented*  with  tli^  three  ftories  ^vf 
have  enumerated,  has  added  a  fourth,  drawn  purely  from 
the  ftores  of  his  own  invention.  Here  then  it  is  that  we 
may  bell  learn  the  fertility  of  his  genius*,  the  brilliancy  ot 
liis  wit,'  and  the  accuracy  of  his  acquaintance  with  human 
.nature.  The  defign  of  this  ftorv  is,  to  illuftrate  the  pre- 

.  •*  '  •  .  f^rence 
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frrcncc  of  virtue  and  reftitude  to  a  fair  outfidc.  For  this 
purpofe  a  female  is  introduced,  full  of  innocence  and  lim- 
plicity,  who  is  addreifed  by  two  lovers  ;  Scarlet,  a  fine 
Hafliy  beau,  but  an  unprincipled  knave;  and  little  John, 
coarle,  diminutive  and  ordinary  in  his  appearance,  but  up¬ 
right,  generous  and  good.  The  two  fuitors  are  reprefented, 
we  apprehend  cxaflly  as  the  Author  intended,  the  knave  by 
Mr.  Brett,  the  fav  oured  lover  by  Mr.  Quick.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  feene,  which  pafles  between  Stella  the  maiden,  and 
Alleri-a- dale,  her  brother,  refpedting  them. 

‘  Allen.  I  am  certain  fomething  dilhelles  you  ;  tell  me,  my  dear 
filler  what  is  it  ?  1  your  brother  and  friend,  have  a  right  to  q^ueftion 
vou:  believe  me,  Stella,  few  women  would  fall  into  error,  if  they 
made  confidants  of  their  male  relations. '  ’ 

Stella.  I  do  believe  you  love  me,  brother  ;  and  I  hope  you  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  my  wanting  afi'ci^ion.  Let  rne  ai|^  you  a  quef- 
lion ;  what  think  you  ot  Will  Scarlet  ?  .  . 

*  Allen.  That  in  manners  he  is  a  vain  fop ;  and  in  his  heart,  a 
cunning  deceiver.  Like  an  over-ripe  pear,  fair  without,  ^but  bad 
within. 

*  Stella.  You  are  right  brother,  he  is  a  fop  ;  for  when  he  brings 
home  polies  from  the  meadows,  he'  always  culls  the  iVceteft  and 
the  pretricll  to  ornament  himlelf;  and  he  is  a  deceiver;  as  poor 
Martha  knows  to  her  coll.  Oh!  poor  Martha!  ihe  vyos  once  the 
very  life  of  the  foreft. 

*  But  what  think  you  of  Little  John  ?  ,  ' 

*  I  think'him  a  rulfctan,  goodly  apple^  a  plain  out-»  * 

fide,,  but  ibund  corc.  _ _ '  .  .  ; 

‘  Stella.  And  I  think  fo  too,  for  he  ftrews  thyme  under  my  win¬ 
dow,  when  he  thinks  I  do  not  fee  him  ;  and  when*  he  gathers  wild 
ftrawberries,  or  filberts,  or  finds  honeycombs  in  the  woods,  he  al¬ 
ways  prefents  them  to  me  untouched.  • 

‘  Allen.  There  i§  as  much  difference  between  John  and  Scarlet, 
as  between  an  honeft  man  and  a  knave.  I  know  they  are  both  your 
admirers,  but  be  cautious  in  bellowing  your  affcdilon  ;  you  are  v^y 
young  Stella;  and  love,  my  girl, -has  its  bitters  as  well  as  fwcets.* 

*  Stella.  I  would  tell  you  a  fecret — but  .you  mull  hear  me  without 
cenfure  ;  or  if  you  reprove,  remember,  the  lelibns  of  afTc^ion  make 
the  deepeft  impreffions  when  breathed  in  gentlencfs. 

*  Alien.  Speak  with  freedom.  Something  I  fear  l^as  hurt  you. 

‘  Stella.  Yes,  I  am  hurt,  yet  I  cannot  tell  where,  I  am  pleafed 
too,  yet  I  cannot  tell  why.  I  figh  when  I  wilh  to  fmlle.  Nay, 
JT^ore,  I  am  warm  in  the  cool  fliade,  and  freeze  cycn  in  the  fiini 
Heigh  ho !  ‘  . 

‘  Allen.  And  how  long  have  you  had  this  complaint  t 

*  Stella.  How  long !  It  has  been  coming  on  me  by  degrees  at  lead 
thefe  long,  long  tw^o  months.  Let  me  whifper  you  a  quellion  ;  nay, 
turn  your  head,  I  cannot  Ipeak  while  you  look  in  my  face.  Yoil 
tauitkuow.  Little  John  this  day  gave  me  fome  wild  plumbs* — ^T/a,  I 
Uunnot  fay  a  word  more  ! 

Allen.  Tiien  the  complaint  lies  there. 
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‘  StelUf  Where,  brother,  where — mcrcy^  fliew  me  !  Sure  I  do  not 
cat  too  many  wild  plumbs— where  does  the  complaint  lie  ?  I  feel  the 
pain,  but  cannot  difcover  the  feat  of  it.’ 

'  We  can  have  only  one  objeftjon  to  this  feene,  which  is, 
t^t  its  beft  ftroke  is  borrowed  from  the  tragedy  of  Tom 
Thumb,  where  king  Arthur,  having  fallen  in  love  witli 
Glumdalca,  queen  of  the  giants,  is  for  fome  time  uncer 
tain,  whether  it  be  love,  or  the  wind-colic/’ 

That  we  may  render  our  readers  as  complete  judges  as 
ourfelves  of  the  merits  of  /Robin  Hood,  we  will  lay  before 
them  in  a  very  brief  manner,  one  ftroke  of  oiir  author’s 
fublime,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  his  wit.  A  Ihort  col¬ 
loquy,  between  Robin  Hood  and  Edwin  fhall  fuffice  for  the 
lirft. 

*  Robin.  It  grieves  me  I  cannot  perfuade  you  to  remain  with  us, 
time  and  refledion,  with  cheerful  company  and  the  fports  of.  the 
chace,  would  alleviate  your  pain. 

‘  Edwin.  No,  no- — 1  have  tried  every  means  in  vain  :  three  years 
abfence  has  not  Itifened,  but  encreafed  my  padion  and  my  grief- 
even  hope,  that  fweetening  balm,  which  attends  the  martyred  wretch 
ilrained  on  the  rack  in  his  laft  pangs  of  torture,  is  denied  to  me.’ 

The  wit  of  Mr.  Mac  Nally  will  be  fufficiently  confpicuous 
in  the  fallowing  extraAs. 

*  Ruttekin.  The  Friar  is  really  moft  porterly  drunk. 

^  John.  True,"  tinker,  and  being  porterly  drunk,  he  is  able  to 
carry  his  liquor.* 

‘  John.  Prudent  foul ;  how  (he  looks  forward  to  a  young  fami¬ 
ly  !— I  will  maintain  you  by  my  wit,  my  girl ;  a  means  by  which 
many  gfeat  folks  hold  up  their  heads ;  befides  I  have  goods  and 
chatties,  all  the  furniture  you  -  have  feen  in  my  cottage  fliall  be 
‘  yours,  and  egad,  I  will  throw  all  you  have  not  ifeen  into  the  bargain.’ 

But  perhaps  the  non-^pareil  of  this  performance,  is,  the 
final  interview  and  difeovery  of  Edwin  and  Angelina,  when 
fhe  and  her  companion  Annette,  after  their  tedious  w'ander- 
ings,*  arrive  in  difguife  at  the  hermit’s  cell.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  itfelf  does  not  pafs  upon  the  ftage,  but  immediately  after 
its  having  taken  place. 

'Enter  Edwin  and  Angelina  the  cave. 

*  Edwin.'  And  is  it— O  Heaven !— Is  it  my  love,  my  Angelina! 

.  *  Angelina.  I  am  your  love  indeed.  [They  embrace. 

*  Ruttek.  That  is  natural ;  after  high  words  they  fall  to  wieft- 

llng.  . 

‘  Annette.  Yes,  and  the  hermit  will  probably  get  the  better  ot  the 
pilgrim.  • 

But  we  muft  now  take  leave  of  the  opera  of  Robin  Hood. 
And  we  Ihould  betray  our  truft  to  the  public,  did  we  quit  it 
without  obferving,  that,  in  refpeft  of  invention  of  fable, 
merit  of  poetry,  humour  of  charafter,  and  ealinefs  of  dia- 
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it  is,  to  fay  the  Icaft,  fo  far  as  we  knowi  the  very 


humbleft  dramatic  performance  of  the  larger  kind,  that  ever, 
from  the  theatre,  was  intruded  into  the  clofct. 
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The  fuccefs  of  Addifon  in  his  Speftator  was  infinitely 
extenfive,  and  molt  pointedly  llattcring.  He  could 
not  fail,  of  confequence,  to  produce  imitators ;  and,  thefe 
have  appeared  with  profufion  not  only  in  our  own,  but  in 
foreign  nations;  This  falhion,  however,  has  for  fome  time 
fublided  ;  if  wc  except  that  in  Scotland,  a  paper  called  the 
Mirror  has  run,  of  late,  apromifihg  career,  Ourprefent  author, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  imitator  of  the  kind  we  have  in  view;  but 
inftead  of  fending  out  his  eflays  into  the  world  fingly,  he 
gives  them  in  their  order  in  a  volume. 

His  matter  like  .that  of  his  predecefTors  is  mifcellaneous  ; 
and  like  them  too  he  is  a  candidate,  not  only  for  humour 
and  wit,  but  for  knowledge  of  life  and  manners.  He  is  a 
friend  to  morality  and  virtue  ;  and  he  is  ferious  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  intcrefts.  When  he  attacks  folly  he  means 
to  correft  it ;  and  when  he  attacks  vice  it  is  not  to  punilh,  but 
to  reform.  He  wilhes  everywhere  to  pleafe;  and  we,  find 
not  that  he  has  at  any  time  defeended  to  perfonalities.  His 
intentions  are  moll  amiable ;  nor  is  his  execution  without 
merit.  To  the  young  of  both  fexes,  and  in  fchools  and 
academies  his  book  may  l>€  exceedingly  ufeful. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleafed  with  the  following  obferva- 
tions  which  he  has  made  on  the  fubjefl  of  gaming. 

*  I  lliall  not  take  upon  myfelf  to  lay' down  rules  for  kings,  or  af¬ 
fect  to  pronounce  what  a  fovereign  can,  or  cannot,  do  to  difeoun- 
tenance  gaming  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that 
fomething  more  is  requifite  than  mere  exanriple.  **  It  was  in  the 
“  decline  of  Rome,  when  the  provinces  were  falling  off  from  her 
“  empire,  whilft  a  virtuous  but  unfortunate  prince  pofleifed  the 
“  throne,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Africa  was  in  revolt :  The  Gc- 
“  ncral*  who  commanded  the  Roman  legions,  was  a  foldicr  of  ap- 
“  proved  courage  in  the  field,  but  of  mean  talents  and  diilblute 
“  manners.  This  man  in  the  moft  imminent  crifis  for  the  interefts 
“  of  Rome,  fuffered  and  encouraged  fuch  a  I'pirlt  of  gaming  to  ob- 
“  tain  amongft  his  officers  in  their  military  quarters,  that  the  fineft 
“  army  in  the  world  entirely  loft  their  difeipUne,  and  remained  in- 
“  adtive  whilft  a  few  levies  of  raw  infurgents  wrefted  from  the  Ro- 
“  man  arms  the  richeft  provinces  of  the  empire.  Hiftory  records 
“  nothing  further  of  this  man’s  fate  or  fortune,  butleaves  us  to  con- 
elude  that  the  reproaches  of  his  owm  confciencc  and  the  cxecra- 
“  tions  of  poftcrity  were  all  the  puniftimcnt  he  met  with.  The 
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**  empire  was  rent  by  fa^ion,  and  his  party  refeued  him  from  the 
dil grace  he  merited.” 

‘  The  laft  refource  in  all  d^fperatc  cafes,  which  the  law  cannot, 
or  w’ill  not,  reach,  lies  with  the  people  at  large :  It  is  not  without 
reafon  I  ftatc  it  as  the  laft,  bec-aufe. their  method  of  curing  diforders 
is  like  the  violent  medicines  of  Empiri.es,  never  to  be  applied  to  but 
in  abfolute  extremity.  If  the  people  were,  like  Shakelpear’s  Julius 
Cafar,  never  to  do  vorong  hut  -with  jujl  cAtefe^  I  Ihould  not  fo  iiiuch 
dread  the  operation  of  their  remedies  ;  I  (hall  therefore  venture  no 
further,  than  to  exprefs  an  humble  wifli,  that  when  it  fliall  be  their 
high  and  mighty  pleafure  to  proceed  again  to  thcrpulling  down  ami 
burning  of  houfeS|  thofe  houfes  may  not  be  the  repofitories  of  fciencc, 
but  the  receptacles  of  Gamefters.  :  .  '  ' 

When  a  man  of  fortune  turns  Gamefter,  the  a£t  is* fo  devoid  of 
reafon,  that  wc  arc  -at  a  lofs  tg  find  a  motive  for  it,  but  when  one 
of  dcfpei*ate  circumftances  takes  to  tfie  trade,  it  ouly_proves  that  he 
determines  againlt  an  honeft  courfe  0/  life  for  a  maintenance,  and 
having  his  choice,  tp  make  between  robbery,  and  gaming,  prefers 
that  mode  of  depredation  which  expofes  hkii  to  leaft  danger,  und 
^as  a  cow^ards'  plea  for  his  vocation.  Such  *an  one  may  fay  with 
Antient  Piftol— 7 

‘‘  I’ll  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  fliall  live  by  me, 

^  And  friendfliip  fliall  combine  and  brotherhood  ; 

“Is  hot  this  juft  ? — ” 

‘  In  the  juftice  of  his  league  I  do  not  join  with  Antient  Pifto!, 
but  I  am  ready  to  allow  there  is  fome  degree  of  common  fcnic  in 
this  clafs  of  the  brotherhood,  of  which  common. fenfe  I  canpot  trace 
a  fliadow  amongft  the  others.  A  preference  therefore  in  point  of 
underftanding  is  clearly  due  to  the  vagabonds  und  defperadocs  ;  as 
to  the  man,  who,  for  the  filly  chance  of  winning  what  he  dopi  not 
want,  rifques  every  thing  he  ought  to  value,  his  defence  is  in  his 
iolly,  and  if  we  rob  him  of  that,  wc  probably  take  from  him  the 
only  harmlefs  quality  he  is  poiTcfled  of.  If  however  fuch  an  inltancc 
flioujd  occur,  and  the  daemon  of  gaming  lhall  enter  the  fame  breau, 
where  honour,  courage,  wit,  wifdom  refide,  fuch  a  mind  is  like  a 
motley  fuit  of  cards,  where  /^ingSj  queens  and  hnaves  are  packed  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  yp  the  game  with  temporary  good  fellow  11 1 ip,  but 
it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  knave  will  heat  them  all  put  of  tioor: 
iif  the  end. 

‘  As  there  are  feparate  gangs  of  Gamefters,  fo  there  are  dilTereut 
modes  of  gaining ;  fome  fet  their  property  upon  games  of  Innpl- 
chance,  fome  depend  upon  Ikill,  others  upon  fraud. 

‘  'rhe  Gamefters  of  the  firft  defeription  run  upon  luck ;  a  fiilv 
crew  of  Fortune’s  fools ;  this  kind  of  play  is  only  fit  for  tlu’n, 
whofc  circumftances  cannot  be  made  w’orfe  by  lofing,  othciwilf 
there  Is  no  proportion  between  the  good  and  ilic  evil  of  the  chanev ; 
for  the  good  ot  doubling  a  man’s  propv^i  ly  hears  no  compavlfon  with 
the  evUof  lofing  the  w'hole ;  in  the  one  cafe  he  only  gains  fu peril uitic^, 
in  the  other  he  lofes  nccefl'aries  ;  and  he,  who  ftakes  w'hat  life  wants 
againft  that  which  life  wants  not,  makes  a  foolifli  bett,  to  fay 
worfe  of  it.  Games  of  chance  are  traps  to  catch  fchool-boy  noT.ces 
and  gaping  country-fquires,  who  begin  with  a  guinea  and  end  w’itb  .i 
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?no;tgagc  ;  whilft  the  old  Ihigcrs  in  the  game,  keeping  their  paffions 
jn  check,  watch  the  ebb  and  tlow  ot  iortune^  till  the  booby  they  are 
pillaging  fees  his  acres  melt  at  eyerj"  caft, 

‘  In  games  of  Ikill,  depending  upon  praftice,  rule  and  calcular 
fion,  the  accomplilhcd  pfofellbr  has'  advantages,  which  may  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  fortune ;  and  the  extreme  of  art  approaches  fo  clofely  to 
the  beginning  of  fraud,  that  they  are  apt  to  run  one  into  the  other : 
in  theie  engagements,  feUWonceit  in  one  party  and  diilimulation  in 
the  other  ate  fare  to  produce  ruin,  and  the  fuffercr  has  foinething 
more  than  chance  »to  arraign,  when  he  reviews  the  wreck  of  hi^ 
fortune  and  the  dillrciTes  of.  his  family. 

‘  Th^  drama  off  4  Qameller  commonly  has  felf-murdcr  for  it!s 
cataftrophe,  and  authors,  w^ho  write  to  the  pailions,  are  apt  to  dwell 
ijpon  this  feenc  with  partial  attention,  as  the  ftriking  moral  of  the 
niece  ;  I  cpnfefs  it  is  a  moral,  that  docs  not  firike  me  ;  for  as  this 
action,  whenever  it  happens,  devolves  to  the  fliare  of  the  lofing, 
hot  of  the  winning  Gamefcer,  I  cannot  difeover  any  particular  edi¬ 
fication,  nor  feel  any  extraordinary  pathos,  in  a  man’s  failing  by  his 
own  hand,  .when  be  is  no  longer  in  a  capacity  of  doing  or  fuffering 
further  injury  in  focicty.  J  look  upon  every'  man  as  a  fuicidc  from 
the  moment  he  takes  the  dice-box  delperately  In  hand,  and  all  that 
follows  in  his  career  from  that  fatal  time  is  only  iharpcnipg  the  dag¬ 
ger  before  he  ftrikes  It  to  his  heart. 

‘  My  proper  concern  in  this  fliort  effay  is  to  fliew,  that  gaming 
*s  the  chief  obftrucUng  caufe,  that  affects  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  this 
nation,  and  J  am  fepfibie  I  need  not  have  employed  fo  many  words 
to  convince  'inj’  reader  that  Gamefters  are  very  dull  and  very  dan; 
gerous  companions. .  When  blockheads  rr4ttle  the  dice-box,  when 
fellovvs'of 'vulgar  and  bafe  minds  fit  up  w^hole  nights. contemplating 
the  turn  of  a  card,  their  Itupid  occupation  is  in  character;  but 
whenever  a  cultivated  underftanding  itoops  to  the  tyranny  of  fo 
tile  a  paffion,  the  frienb  of'  mankind  fees  the  injury  to  focicty  with 
that  fort  of  aggravation,  as  would  attend  the  taking  of  his  purfc  on 
the  highway,  if  upon  feizure  of  the  felon,  he  was  unexpedtedly  to 
difeover  the  pc rfon  of  a  judge.’ 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  pbferve,  that  our  author  has  con¬ 
trived  to  intermingle  with  his  effays  feme  curious  papers 
on  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  Thefe  include  a  chain  of 
anecdotes  frorn  the  earlieft  poets  to  the  death  of  Menander. 


Art.  IV,  The  Hifiory  of  the  Abfcrhent  Syjlem^  Part  the  firft.  Con¬ 
taining  the  Chylography,^.  or  pticription  of  the  human  lacteal  Vef- 
fels,  with  the  different  IJethods  of  uifcovering,  injecting,  and  pre¬ 
paring  them,  and  the  Inltrumcnrs  ufed  for  thefe  Purpoles.  Illuf- 
trated  by  Figures.  By  John  Sheldon,  Surgeon,  Profeffor  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  Lcv^furer  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  4to.  il.  is.  Sold  by  the  Author. 

TN  the  introduftion  to  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to 
i  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,*  Mr.  Sheldon,  after  afligning  fcveral 
fcafons  for  the  difficulty  there  is  in  tracing  the  lymphatic  fyf- 
proceeds  to  give  the  hiftory  of  the  fcveral  difcovcrics 

thir: 
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that  have  been  made  from*  time  to  time  in  this  curious  and 
^refill  branch ’of  anatomy. — Thclirftof  thefe  difcoveries  was 
of  the  lacteal  velfels  in  1022  by  Cafpar  Afellius.  Soon  after 
this,  Rudbeck,  Bartholiile  and  JolyfFe  difeovered  the  lym¬ 
phatic  velTels,  and  Pecquet  the  thoracic  duft.  It  llili  re¬ 
mained  doubtful  whether,  the  lymphatics  conllituted  the  ab* 
forbent  fyftem ;  for  no.  part  of  this  fyftcm  had  yet  been 
found  in  birds,  amphibia,  and  filh,  I'he  veins  were  then 
fuppofed  to  be  the.  medium  by  which  'abforption  was 
carried  on.  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  Mr.  William  Hewfon 
were  the  firft  who  difeovered  the  ablorbent  fyftein  in  the 
above-mentioned  animals.  Deficiency  of  former  publica¬ 
tions  relative  to' the  ab forbent  fyftem.  Mr.  Hewfon's,  the 
moll,  complete  of  the  kind,  delineates  only  the  lymphatics 
of  the  extremities  and  the  trunk.  This  work  is  defigned  to 
fupply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  firil  ck*apter,  Mr.  Sheldon  lays  down  very  precifely 
the  method  of  difeovering,  injefting, .  differing  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  abforbent'  veflels.  The  art  of  injefting  minutely, 
«nd  particularly  with  quickfilver,  Teems  rather  to  have  been 
kept  up  as  a  kind  of  arcanum  among  anatomifts,  and  none  of 
them  have  before  taken  the  pains  to  give  full  inllruftions 
upon  this  point.  Students  are  therefore  the  more  obliged  to 
this  accurate  ;and  laborious  anatomift,  for  giving  them  this 
neceflary  alfillance  in  their  anatomical  purfuits,  upon  this 
difficult  and  important  fubjeft.  I'he  inllruments  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpofe  are  deferibed  and  carefully  delineated 
in  one  of  the  annexed  plates. 

In  tlie  fccond  chapter  the  author  treats  in  a  more  circiim- 
llantial  manner  of  the  difeovery  of  the  lafteal  veflels.  The 
account  of  this  difeovery  by  Afellius,  is  curious  and  intereft- 
ing.  That  anatomiil,  on  the  23d  of  June  1622,  having 
opened  a  living  dog,  foon  after  he  had  taken  food,  to  make 
experiments  on  the  recurrent  nerves  and  diaphragm,  faw  a 
number  of  w’hite  threads  on  the  furface  of  the  mefentery  and 
inteftines,  w  hich  he  foon  found  to  be  diftinft  from  any  let 
of  veflels  he  had  before  feen  there.  Sufpending  therefore 
his  other  experiments,  he  made  an  opening  into  one  oftheie 
white  threads.  No  Ibpner  was  this  done,  than  he  faw  a 
fluid  like  milk,  or  cream,  iflue  from  the  cavity  of  the  vc|^- 
lel.  “  Afellius  could  not  contain  his  joy  at  the  fight  of  this 

phoenomenon,  and  turning  round  to  Alexander  Tadinus, 

and  the  fenator  Septalius,  who  .were  prefent,  he  invited 

them  to  enjoy  this  fpeftaclc,  which,  he  adds,  was  of  Ihort 
“  duration,  for  the  dog  died,  and  the  veflTels  difappeared. 
Subfequent  experiments  confirmed  this  intefefting  difeovery. 

Mr.  Sheldon  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  ilrufturc  ot  the 

coats 
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coats  of  the  lafteals,  >vhich  he  fays  are  exaftly  liinilar  to 
thole  of  the  lymphatics.  He  divides  them  into  three.  Adeiife» 
poliihed  internal  coat,  to  prevent  tranfudation  ;  and  which 
by  its  duplicatures  forms  the  valves.  The  middle  coat  is 
compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  running  in  all  direftions.  Thc^ 
external  coat,  membranous,  finiilar  to  the  pleura  and  ‘  pe¬ 
ritoneum.  Thefe  membranous  coats  as  well  as  the  above 
membranes  formed  from  th^  furrounding  reticular  fubftance' 
compared,  Suppofes  with  Haller,  the  reticular  membrane, 
to  be  the  bafis  of  all  animal  fibres.'  Coats  of  lafteals  fironger 
than  thofe  of  arteries  and  veins,  for  they  fuftain, a  greater 
weight  of  quickfilver  ;  ovinng  probably  to  their  denfity. 
Moll  irritable  fyftem  of  vellcls  in  the. body.  Necelfitv  of 
mufcular  force  in.  abforbents,  from  the  want  of  the  vis- a 


um. 

Valves  of  the  abforbents  numerous  ;  fimilar  to  thnfe  of 
veins.  According  to  Hewfon,  no  yalves  in  the  abforbents- 
of  lilh  ;  but  found  in  all  animals  breathing  air. 

Manner  in  which  thefe  vellels  perform  abforption,  fuppof- 
edto  be  by  capillary  atfraftion.  Reafons,  from  analogy  in 
theffuid  taken  up  by.thepunfla  lacrymalia.  And  from  the 
abforption  of  the  fluid  in-  the  femicircular  canals  and  co¬ 
chlea  of  the  car,  performed  in  this  way.  Mode  of  abforp- 
lion  ingenioully  inveftigated. 

Animal  bodies  have  power  of  abforbing  folids  as  well  as 
fluids,,  firft  taught  by  Mr.  John  Hunter.  Exemplified  bv 
Mr.  Chefton’s  cafe  ot  the  thoracic  du6l  containing  calcareous 
earth  abforbed  from  a  fpine  ventofa  of  the  os  ilium.  Appli¬ 
cation  to  difcales.  Earth  of  bone  probably  abforbed  in  the 
niollitics  oflium,  and  carried  out  of  the  body  by  the  urinary 
iccretions.  Many  phoenomena  in  the  animal  oeconomy  ex¬ 
plained  only  from  this  principle. 

Orifices  of  the  l^dleals,  from  the  villofe  coat  of  the  intef 
tines,  firft  deferibed  and  delineated  by  Lieberkiihn,  who 
gives  a' very  particular  account  of  them,  and  defci  lbes*  alfo 
tbe  ampullulae.  Hewfon  denied  the  exiilence  of  thefe 
^nipullulae.  The  only  fubfequent  anatomift  befides  our  Au¬ 
thor,  who  has  deferibed  them,  is  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cruik- 
^nk.  Mr.  Shtldomiias  alfo  found  them  in  the  human 
hjhjeft,  and  has  fevcral  preparations  of  them  in  liis  collection. 
They  are  admirably  and  dillinftly  Ihew’n  in  plate.  I.  of  this 
'^ork.  The  orifices  of  the  ampullulae  Ihewn  in  plate.  II. 
tiken  from  Lieberkiihn. 

.  The  lafteals  traced  from  their  origin  to  .their  termination 
^the  thoracic  duft.  Mr.  Sheldon,  while  a  ftudent  at  the 
'^eftminfter  Hofpital,  found,  in  perfons  who  died  with  ul- 
cers  on  the  viilofe  coats  of  the  intcftincs,  the  laCleal  trunks 
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under  the  peritoneal  coat,  much  more  confpicuous,  than  in 
other  fubjefts  ;  and  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of  injefting 
them  with  quickfilver,  together  with  foinc  mefenteric  glands’ 
o'f  the  firft  order. 

From  the  fame  difeafed  fubjeft  he  has  Ih’ewn  the  lafteal? 
running  in  the  lontgitudiilal  direftiori  of  the  in’telline.  See 
fig.  3-  of  plat^  II.  , 

.The  laifteals  perform  the  office  of  lymphatics  fd  the  in- 
teftines.  No  lymphatics  diftfnft  from  fhefe. 

Two  orders  of  lafteal  veflels.  Vafalaftea  ifrgredientia, 
feu  primi  generis — &  vafa  laftea  egrcdlentia,  feu  fecundi  ge¬ 
neris.  This  alludes  to  their  entering  into  and  coming  out 
of  the  mefenteric  glands.  A  divifiori  of  no  confequcnce  in  ana- 
tdiiiy  or  phyfioldgy.  Lafte^l  arid  lymphatic  glands ;  more 
numerous  in  the  foetus  and  in  children  than  in  adults. 

T he  fifth  plate  reprefents  a  portion  of  the  htifhan  jejunum, 
in  which  the  thoracic  duft  appears  filled  from  throwing 
^ickfilver  into  the  ladleals  on  the  fifrface  of  the  inteftine. 
The  adthof  obferves  that  in  making  this  preparation,  the 
quickfilver  poured  into  the  lymphatic  injeffing  pipe  to  fill 
thefe  veflels,.  ran  out  in  aJ  full  ftreant  by  the  jugular  vein. 

Thus  hath  our  ingenious  prof^flbr  traced  and  given  deli¬ 
neations  of  the  laftcal  veflels  frorfi  their  orifices,  and  of  their 
numerous  ramifications  and  courfe  through  the  mefentery 
audits  glands,  to  their  termination  in  the  thoracic  duQ; 
which  hath  not  yet  beeii  fully  done  by  any  preceding  anato- 
mift.  The  plates  annexed  are  liioft  accurately  drawn  and 
moll  bcanfifully  engraved.  The  fecotid  part  of  this  curious 
work,  which  we  hope  will  foon  appear,  is  to  complete  the 
anatomy  of  the  reft  of  the  abforbent  fyftem',  and  which  may 
indeed  be  confider^'d  front  thefe  and  all  the  other  modern  dil- 
covcrics  made  in  it,  as  a  new  fyftem  in  the  animal  oeconoiny. 


Ar  t.'  V.  Tfje  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Phijefophy.  By 
William  Paley,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Carlifle.  4to.  il.  is.  Boards* 
Faulder.  London. 

The  objefts  of  this  performance  arc  of  great  weight  and 
dignity.  The  author,  after  fome  preliminary  con- 
fidcrations,  fets  hinifelf  to  treat  formally  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion.  He 'then  inquires  into  the  relative  duties  which  are 
determinate  and  indeterminate;  From  thefe  topics  he  paffes 
to  the  duties  which  refult  from  the  coiiftitution  of  the  lexes. 
He  next  enumerates  our  duties  to  ourfelves,  and  towards 
God.  And  then  he  concludes  his  fpeculations  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  of  political  knowledge. 
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Upon  topics  fo  fertile  and  fo  interefting,  there  was 
yoom  for  dilplays  of  genius,  erudition,  and  eloquence.  But 
no  fuch  difplays  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  author,  who  for  many  years  was  a  tutor  or  teacher  in 
one  of  the  Univerlities,  had  occafion  to  preleft  to  his  pu¬ 
pils  upon,  the  fubjefts  which  he  examines  in  the  prefent 
work;  and  the  notes  which  aflifted  him  in  this  talk  appear 
here  in  an  amplified  forrn.  His  Iketches  are  every  where 
rude  and  impertedk.  His  reading  both  upon  morals  and 
polity  is  narrow  and  confined.  He  exhibits  the  efforts  of  a 
ftudent,  and  not  the  perfeftion  of  a  matter.  The  more 
important  books  upon  morality  and  jurilprudence,  never 
item  to  have  engaged  his  attention.  Yet,  he  is  imprefled 
with  the  notion,  that  his  obfervations  are  of  great  folidity  ; 
and  that  his  atchievements  deferve  an  extenfivc  notice.  His 
;  vanity  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  toils. are  in  a  ttriking  oppo- 
^  litiou,  and  do  not  ferve  to  recomniend  him  to  favour.  His 
i  profeflional  pedantry  is  alfo  prominent,  and  mutt  be  dif-* 

;  gulling  to  men,  who  are  dittinguilhed  by  liberality  and  can^ 

-  dour.  But  though  he  is  attached  to  the  church  to  which  he 
^  belongs,  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  a  bigot.  In 
general,,  he  is  friendly  to  toleration  and  to  the  rights  of 
mankind.  While  we  allow  him  however  this  merit,  it  is 
ajullice  which  we  owe  to  literature,  to  our  readers,  and  to 
ourfelves  to  obferve,  that  his  ideas  are  common ;  and  that 
we  difeover  in  his  writings  no  traces  of  originality  or  inven¬ 
tion.  *  He  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  humble  ttation  of  a  com-^ 
piler,  who  is  not  deftitute  of  vivacity,  and  who  retails  the 
thoughts  of 'Other  men  with  a  confiderabic  Ihare  of  popuii* 
larity  and  precifion.  And,  indeed,  notwithttanding  his  im¬ 
portance  to  himfelf,  which  is  fufficiently  ceremonious  and 
flattering,  he  has  freely  confefled  that  he  has  the  greateft 
obligation  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Efq; 
part  of  which  were  publiflied  by  himfelf,  and  the  remainder 
llnce  his  death,  under  the  title  of  The  Light  of  Nature 
“  purfued  by  Edward  Search,  Efq;’’ 

Though  our  admiration  is  not  excited  by  the  abilities  of 
our  author,  it  yet  becomes  us  to  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  them 
to  our  readers.  Having  ttarted  the  topic  of  the  advantages  of 
a  power  over  property,  he  furnilhes  the  follow  ing  obferva¬ 
tions  concerning  wills.  •  *  ^ 

‘  from  the  conliJetation  that  wills  are  the  creatures  of.  the  muni- 
^‘pal  laws  w'hlch  give  them  their  efficacy,  may  be  deduced  a  deterr 
^mationof  the  queftion,  whether  the  intention  of  the  teftator  in 
w  informal  wull  be  binding  upon  the  confcieiice  of  tho{c,-wiioT  by 
operation  of  law,  fucceed  to  his  .eltate.  By  an  informal  will,  L 
*nean  a  w^ili  void  in  law',  for  want  of  fome  requilite  formality^ 
riough  no  doubt  be  entertained  of  it’s  meaning  or  authenticity :  as 
5  '  luppofe 
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fuppofe  a  man  make  his  will,  deviling  his  freehold  eftate  to  hi? 
lifter’s  fon.  and  the  will  beattcfted^bv  two  only,  inftead  of 


lifter’s  fon,  and  the  will  beattcfted^by  two  only,  inftead  of  three 
fubferibing  witneffes  ;  would. the  brother’s  fon,  who  is  heir  at  law 
to  the  teftator,  be  bound  in  confciencc,  to  rclign  his  claim  to  the 
elliite',  out  of  deference  to  Kis  uncle’s  intention  ?  Of,  on  the  con- 
trarj’,  would  not  the  devife6  under  the  will  be  bound,  upon  difeo. 
very  pf  this  flaw  in  it,  to  fiirrendcr  the  eftate,  fuppofe  he  had  gain 
ed  pofleflion  of  it,  to  the  heir  at  law  f 

‘  Generally  fpcaking,  the  heir  at  law  Is  not  bound  by  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  teftator.  For  the  intention  can  ,fignify  nothing,  unlefs 
the  perfon  intending  have  a  right  to. govern  the  defeent  of  the  eftate. 
That  is  the  firft  c^ueftion.  Now  this' right ^he  teftator  can  onlv 
derive  from  the  law  of  the  land;  but  thc^law  conters  the  right  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  conditions  he  has  not  complied  with, 
'rherefore  the  teftator  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  power  which  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  exercifc,  as  he  hath  not  entitled  himfelf  to  the  benefit  of 
that  law,  by  virtue  of  which  alone,  the  eftate  ought  to  attend  his 
difpofal.  Confcquently  the  denfee  under  the  will,  who,  by  con 
ceading  this  flaw  in  it,  keeps  pofleflion  of  the  eftate,  is  in  the  fitua 
tion  of  an jTDt^r  perfon,  who  avails  himfelf  of  his  neighbour’s  igno¬ 
rance,  to  detHW  from  him  his  property.  The  will  is  To  much  waftc 
paper,  from  the  defeCf  of  right  in  the  perfon  who  made  it.  Nor  it 
this  catching  at  an  exprelfion  of  law  to  pervert  the  fubftantial  defign 
of  it,  for  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  deliberate  mind  of  the  legiftature, 
that  no  will  fliould  take  eft'cct  upon  real  eftates,  unlefs  authenticated 
in  the  precife  manner  which  the  ftatute  deferibes.  Had  tclramen- 
tary  difpofltions  been  founded  in  any  natural  right,  independant  of 
pohtive  conftitutions,  I  fliould  have  thought  difterentlv  of  this  quef 
tion.  For  then  I  fliould  have  confidered  the  law, -rather  as  refufing 
it’s  alTiftance  to  enforce  the  right  of  the  devifee,  than  as  extinguifli- 
ing,  or  working  any  alteration  in  the  right  itfelf. 

.  ‘  And  after  all,  I  fliould  chufe  to  prbpofe  a  cafe,  wherq  no  con 
fideraiion  of  pity  to  diftrefs,  d^y  to  a  parent,  or  gratitude  to  a  bene¬ 
factor,  interfered  with  the  ^neral  rule  of  juftice. 

‘  The  r^ard  due  to  klndrerf  in  the  difpofal  of  our  fortune,  (ex¬ 
cept  the  cafe  of  lineal  kindred,  which  is  diflferent)  arifes^  either  from 


the  re fpc6t  we  owe  to  the  prefumed  intention  of  the  anceftor,  trom 
whom  we  received  our  fortunes,  or  from  the  expectations  we  have 
ciicouraged-  The  intention  of  the  anceftor  is  prefumed  with  greater 
certainty,  as  well  as  entitled  to  more  refpeCt,  the  fewer  degrees  he  \i 
removed  from  us,  which  in;ikes  the  difference  in  the  diflerent  de¬ 
grees  of  kindred.  .  It  may  prefumed  to  be  a  father’s  intention  and 
deft  re,  that  the  inheritance  he  leaves,  after  it  has  ferved  the  turn 
and  generation  orpne^fen,  (hould  remain  a  provifion  for  the  familie* 
of  his  other  children,  equally  related,  and  dear  to  him  as  the  ekklh 
\Vhoever  therefore,  without  caufe,  gives  away  his  patrimony  from 
his  brother’s  or  lifter’s  family,  is  guiky  not  fo  rntt^h  of  an  injury  w 
them,  as  of  ingratitude  to  his  parent.  The  deference  diie  from  the 
poflelTorof  a  tortune,  to  the  prefumed  defire  of  his  anceftor,  vvilUl-^ 
vary  wfith  this  circumftance,  whether  the  anceftor  earned  the  fortune 
by  his  perfonal  induftry,  acquired  it  by  accidental  fucccflcs,  or  only 
uanfmitted  the  inheritauce  which  be  received. 

‘  Where 
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<  Where  a  roan’s  fortune  is  acquired  by  himielfy  and  he  has  done 
nothing  to  excite  expedation,  but  rather  refrained^  from  thofe  par- 
ticular  attentions  which  tend  to  chehih  expedationi  he  is  pcrfcdly 
difengaged  from  the  force  of  the  above  rcafohs^.and  at  liberty  to 
leave  hi^  fortune  to  his  friends^  to  charitable  or  public  piirpofes,  or 
b  whom  he  will ;  the  fame  blood,  proximity  of  blood,  and  the  likCp 
Jirc  merely  modes  of  fpeech,  implying  nothing  real,  nor  any  obliga* 
tion  of  thcrrifelves, 

‘  There  is  ahvays;  however,  a  reafon  for  providing  for  our  poor 
relations,  in  preference  to  others  who  may  be  equally  necellittniSi, 
wliVchis,  that  if  vvedo  hot^  no  body  elfe  will ;  mankind,  by  an  ella- 
bli(hcd‘cpnfcnti  leaving  the  reduced  branches  of  good  families  to  the 
bountyjof  their  wealthy  alliances!  ,  ^  . 

*  The  hot  making  a  will  is  a  very  culpable  omiflion,  where  it  ii 
attended  with  the  following  efteds  :  where  it  leaves  daughters  or 
younger  Children  at  the  mercy  of  the  Cldeft  fon  ;  where  it  dillribiites^ 
a  pcrfonal  fortune  ecjually  amorigft  the  children,  although  there  be 
no  equality  ih  their  exigences  or  lituations ;  where  it  leaves^  an  open¬ 
ing  for  litigation ;  or  lallly!  and  principally!  w^herC  it  defrauds  cre¬ 
ditors  ;  foi*  by  a  defed  in  oiir  laws,  which  has  been  long  arid  ftrangc- 
ly  overlooked;  real  eftates  are  .not  fiibjed  to  the  paymept  of  debts 
by  fimple  cpntrad,  linlefs  made  fo  by  will  \  although  Credit  is  in  fad 
generally  given  to  the  poflellioii  of  fuch  eftates.  He  therefore,  who 
ncgl^  to  make  the  neceflary  ajipointiricnts  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  as  far  as  his  eft'eds  extend,  fins;  as  it  has  been  jiiilly  faid  in 
his  grave  J  and;  if  he  omits  this  bn  purpofe  to  defeat  the  dematids  of 
his  creditors,  Ke  dies  with  a  deliberate  fraud  in  his  heart. 

‘  Anciently!  when  any  one  died  without  a  will,  the  bifltop  of  the 
diocefe  took  pdireffiori  of  his  perfonal  fortune,  in  order  to  difpofe  of 
It  for  the  benefit  of  his  foul;  that  is,  td  pious  or  charitable  lifesl  It 
became  neceflary  therefore,  that  the  biftiop  fliould  be  fiitisfied  of  the 
iuthciiticity  of  the  will;  when  there  was  any,  before  He  relignod  the 
Hght  he  had  to  take  polfeilion  of  the  dead  man’s  fortune,  in  cafe  of 
Ihicftacyi*  In  this  way,  wills,  and  cent  rove  ffies  relating  to  wills; 
came  Within  the  Cognizance  of  eccleflitftical  courts ;  under  thcjurlf- 
ififtion  of  which,  wills  of  perfonals  (the  'only  wills  that  were  made 
formerly^  ftill  continue;  though;  in  truth^  no  more  now-a-days  con- 
Bcftcd  With  religiony,  than  any  other  inftrumenis  of  conveyance; 

.  ‘  SuCceflion  in  eftates  muft  be  regulated  by  politive  rules  of  law* 
there  being  no  principle  of  natural  juftice  whereby  to  afeertain  the 
propoitidn  of  the  dift'erent  claimants  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  claim 
itfelf,  cfpccially  of  collateral  kindred;  feems  to  have  little  founda- 
hon  iti  the  law  of  nature.  Thefe  regulations  fliould  be  guided  by 
theduty  and  prefuriied  incHhaiion  of  the  deceafed,  fo  far  as  thefe 
confidcrations  can  be  confulted  by  general  rules; .  The  flatutes  of 
Chariei  the  fecond,  commonly  called  the  flatutes  of  diftribution, 
which  adopt  ^the  rule  of  the  Roman  law,  in  the  diftribution  of  per- 
fonals,  are  fufficicntly  equitable.  They  aifign  one  third  to  the 
ai^  two  thirds  to  the  children:  in  cafe  of  no  children,  one 
half  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  haif  to  the  next  of  kin ;  where 
Jicither  widow  nor  lineal  defeendents  lurvivc,  the  whole  to  the  next 
and  to  be  equally  divided  amorigft  kindred  of  equal  decrees; 
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without  diftinrton  of  whole  blood  and  half'  blood,  or  of  confangulijl. 
ty  by  the  father’s  or  mafher^s  lidc#  ' 

*  The  defeent  of  real  eftates,  of  houfes,  that  is,  and  land,  having 
been  fettled  in  more  remote  and  ruder  times,  is  Icfs  reafonablc. 
There  never  can  be  much  to  coniplain  of  in  a  rule,  which  every 
perfon  may  avoid  by  fo  eafy  a  provilion,'  as  that  of  making  his  will; 
otherwHe  our  law  in  this  refpeCt,  is  chargeable  with  dome  flagrant 
abfurdities  ;  fuch  as  that  an  eiVate  lliall  in  no  wife  go  to  the  brother 
Or  fifter  of  the  half  blood,  though  it  came  to  the  deceaftd  from  the 
common  parent ;  that  it  fnall  go  to  the  remoteft  relation  the  inteftatc 
has  in  the  world,  rather  than  to  his  own  father  or  mother,  or  evea 
be  forfeited  for  want  of  an  heir,  though  both  parents  furvive ;  that 
the  liioft  diftant  paternal  .relation  fliall  be  preferred  to  ani  uncle  or 
own  coufln  by  the  mother’s  fide,  notwithftandiiig  the  eftate  was 
purchafed  and  acquired  by  the  intel'tate  hinifelf. 

‘  Land  not  bein^  fo  divifible  as  moneys  may-  be  a  rcafon  for 
making  a  difference  in  the  courfe  of  inheritance,  but  there  ought  to 
be  no  difference  but  w^hat  is  founded  upon  that  rcafon.  The  Rtmait 
law  made  none*’ 

In  his  manner  our  author  is  difFufc;  and  he  promifes 
more  than  he  is  able  to  perform.  The  difappointment  thus 
excited  is  not  repaired  or  Compenfated  by  any  bold  or  deli¬ 
cate  ftrokes  of  eloquence  or  art.  To  the  cafes  of  compo- 
lition,  Mr.  Palcy  has  attended  tery  little.  His  language  is 
generally  vulgar ;  is  often  tfngrammatical ;  and  is,  at  all 
times,  inelegant. 

.  ■■■•■lift  ■  Tl  M  ■  I  , 

Art.  yi.  A  Plan  for  finally  fettling  the  Government  of  Ireland 
on  conllitutional  Principles ;  and  the  chief  Caufe  of  the  unprof- 
perous  State  of  that  Country  explained,  is.  6d«  Scockdalc.  Lon¬ 
don.  1785^ 

IN  this  fcnfible  pamphkt,  the  author,  after  fome  prefatory 
matter,  wherein  the  conduft  of  Mr.  FoXj  ihlirftofal! 
profefling  a  decided  intention  “  to  eftablilh  fuch  a  principle 
of  relation  and  cotiftittitlon  as  fhotild  prevent'future  dif- 
contcflts  from  atiling’’ between  the  two  nations,  and  af¬ 
terwards  abandoning  every  idea  of  arrangement  and  cffeAud 
union  meets  with'proper  difapprobation,  next  proceeds  to 
lay  his  own  plan  before  the  public.  He  very  juftly  obferves 
that  fince  the  abolition  of  the  undefined  fuprernacy  of  the 
Englifh  parliament  over  Ireland  in  May  1782,  there  remains 
Uo  political  compaft  between  the  kingdoms,  and  that  fuch  a 
compaft  fiiould  be  made  as  fooit  as  poflible.  That  “  tli« 
**  three  great  objefts  of  this  conftitutional  connexion,  are 
an  equality  of  interclls,  an  equality  of  privileges,  and  a 
‘‘  unity  of  power.”  And,  that  the  two  firft  of  thefe  objed^ 
**  are  already  in  a  great  part  provided  for ;  b^t  the  unity  oi 
“  power,  or  unity  of  defence  with  Great  Britain,  continue^ 
**  \ct  uafcttled.’’  It  is  tliis  laft  that  tlie  plan  of  our  authoii 
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means  to  ellablilh  “  on  the  moft  coiiftitutional  principles^ 
**  without  any  additional  expcncc  to  Ireland  in  the  aggregate; 
nay,  by  making  an  annual  faviiig  of  i 00,000!.  which  is 
now  drawn  but  of  the  country.”  ‘  This  fiirely  Ihould  be  a 
conciliating  meafure,  and  highly  agreeable  to  every  Irifh  pa¬ 
triot  As  an  Irifli is  thb  meafure  propoledj  it  is 
poffiblc  that  felf-interefted  views  equally  narrow  and  un¬ 
bounded;  may  lead  the  greater  number  to  condemn  without  a 
hearing.  Of  this  the  author  himfelf  has  his  fears,  and  there¬ 
fore  has  addrefled  the  public  in  the  following  words; 

‘  In  the  public  defence  of  an  Empire  or  State*  all  the  members  of 
that  State  ought  to  contribute  ;  and  when  that  defence  is  regulated 
and  defined  by  a  fundamental  law;  fo  that  it  can  never  be  difpropor* 
donate  td  the  ability  of  each  member,  it  never  can  be.  a  partial 
grievance.  On  that  principle,  the  moft  conftitutidhal  fupply  that 
Ireland  can  yield  to  the  common  defence  of  the  Empire;  and  likeWife 
the  moft  advantageous  to  herfelf,  is  a  land  tax  to  be  rated  always 
according  to  the  rate  of  the  land-tax  of  England,  and  never  to  be 
expended  out  of  the  kingdom. 

*  lam  fenfible  that  in  propofing  a  land-tax  for  Ireland  as  the 
moft  conftitutibnal  fupply  that  Ihc  can  yield  to  the  common  defence 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  moft  advantageous  to  herfclf,  I  advance  a 
do(ftrme  in  the  face  of  the  moft  deep-rooted  prejudices;  Ireland;  I 
know,  has  long  regarded  her  exemption  from  a  land-tax  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  privilege  ;  but  I  hope  to  demoriftrate  to  the  plalheft  undeiilahd-i 
ing,  that  fuch  an  exemption  in  any  State  whatever,  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  focial  union,  and  has  been  particularly 
prejudicial  to  the  profperity  of  Ireland.  My  doftrinc  and  principles 
though,  not  found  in  any  political  writer;  either  anrient  or  modern, 
whom  i  have  perufed,  will;.!  doubt  not,  be  found  in  the  breaft  of 
every  man  to  whom  thi6y  have  been  once  explained  ;  therefore  I  muft 
beg  of  thofc  who  arc  inclined  haftily  to  condemn  theni;  to  forbear 
thar  Csnfiires  till  they  have  perufed  the  arguments  I  may  be  able  to 
produce  in  their  favour.  To  the  hafty  cenfurers,  I  muft  fay  as  Thc- 
jniftocles  faid  to  the  old  General,  who  wanted  by  menaces  to  deter 
him  from  giving  thofc  falutary  counfels  which  laved  the  Athenian 
State,  Siriie  hut  bear  me.  I  wifli  to  be  the  inftrument  of  good  to  two 
natrons*. 

We;  for  our  parts,  think  he  has  clearly  made  out  his  pro- 
pofition  ;  and  it  would  give  us  pleafure;  did  our  limits  per¬ 
mit,  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  detail  that  chain  of  inge¬ 
nious  and  found  political  r^foning  which  he  employs  ;  but 
for  this  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  itfcif.  It  is  but  jufticc  to 
author  to  fay  that  the  variety  of  matter  occafionally  in¬ 
troduced  evinces  a  mind  intimately  acquainted  with  polity  and 
finance.  What  he  has  advanced  upon  the  gradual  alteration 
nf  the  cohftltutidri  from  the  feudal  times  to  the  prefent  day, 
snd  on  the  impolicy  of  cuftoms,  is  not  at  all  known  to  the 
fiprd  of  politicians.  The  following  paflage  is  curious  ;  and 
the  calculations  arc  founded  on  good  information,  plainly 
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ihcws  how  unequal  a  faaie  Ireland  bears  of  the  public  W- 
dcnSy  while  it  proves  the  injuftice  of  the  outcry  from  time 
to  time  raifcd  againft  Scotland,  becaufc  of  the  inequality  of 
hcrlharc. '  r  ’  ‘ 

,  Scotland’  from  the  firft  principle  of  taxation  not  having  been 
attended  to  at  the  Union,  is  rated  difproportionately  as  to  the  lari 
tax,  which  is  to  that  ot  England  as  i  to  41 ;  but  in  other  taxes  (he 
bears  a  full  fliarc  ;  therefore  the  following  llatcnient  will  give  ui 
Deafly  the  general  proportion^  The  amount  of  the  land-tax  of 
England  and  Scotland  together  42.  But  the  land-tax  makes  but 
nbcmt  one  ferenth  of  the  taxes  railed  In  Great  Britain  ;  therefore  the 
whole,  when  compared  to  the  land-tax,  will  be  as  294  to  42,  Sub- 
itra£b4i  from  294,  Scotland’s  proportion  will  be  -253.  Subilrad 
1  'from-  294,  England’s  proj>ortk)n  will  be  295.  The  public 
burdens  of  the  .two  kingdoms  then  iland  nearly,  in  point  of  rate,  u 
to  293^  or  as  6  to  7.  I  fay  in  point  of  rate  not  in  point  of  fumj 
Scotland  Is  eafeJ  in  the  mak  duty  anti fome other  articles;  but 
in  the  windpwrlights,  the  poll  horfe  tax,  and  feverai  excife  duties ll:c 
pays  more  than  her  juft  proportion  ;  and  tntfe  excefi'es  may  be  found 
to  counterbalance  the  other  abatements.  The  low  rate  of  Ireland,  ia 
regard  to  pubKc  burdens,  may  be  concluded  from  the  following  ftatc- 
inenu  In  Great  Britain  eight  millions  of  pev>ple  pay  about  four¬ 
teen  millions  to  government,  which  ,  is  il.  15s’.  per  head.  Ia 
Ir^dand  three  millions  of  people  pay  about  one  million  to  Government, 
.  •  wWch  Is  6  s.  8  d.  per  head.  Her  burdens  then  are  to  thofe  of  Great 
Britain  not  quite  fo  much  as  one  to  five. 

We  are  happy  when  we  meet  with  a  work  where  the  rage 
of  party,  and .  the  roar  of  faftion  give  place  to  cool  and 
difpaflionatc  reafoning,  and  where  the  general  good  appear? 
the  only  objeft  in  view.  It  is  then  only  tliat  it  can  merit 
iinmixcd  approbation,  and  only  then  that  we  can  recommend 
it,  as  wc  do  the  prefent  publication,  to  the  ferious  perulal 
of  every  true  patriot.  , 


Art.  VII.  An  Aii(^refs  t(f  Brian  £,d'Vjard5^  Kfq»  Conraining  kc* 
marks  On  his  Pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘‘  Thoughts  on  the  late  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  Government,  refpecting  the  TVade  of  the  eft  Indi* 
Illands  with  the  United  States  of  America.”  Allb  OhiervationJ 

-  on  Ibme  Parts  of  a  Pamphlet,  lately  puhlrfhed  bv  the  Welt  IndJi 
Planters  and  Merchants,  entituled,  “  Conliderations  on  the  prt* 

-  fent  State  of  the  Intercourfe  between  his  Majefty’s  Sugar  Colonies 

and  the  Dominions  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  John 
Stcvenlbn.  8vo.  is..6d.  Nicoli.  ‘  | 

This  addrefs  fets  out  with  intimating,  that  the  author  y 
convinced,  that  all  future  coniteftion  between  thi? 
country  and  America  ought  cautioufiy  to  be  jivoided  on  our 
part.  He  is  a  great  friend  to  Lord  Sheffield’^  plan,  and  cen- 
tnulifts  Mr.  Edwards’s  politions,  in  every  iiiftance.  He  a* 
liriiis,  that  this  country,  .will  in  fpitc  of.  American  refenr* 
inent  arid  independency,  pofTefs  at  leaft  as  much  ot  th- 
commerce  of  that  country  as  will  do  us  good.  Speaking 
the  American  war,  he  lavs,  tliat  It  was  conceived  injnh*^^ 
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and  that  the  hoftife  rcfiftance  of  America  was  conceived 
in  wickednefs^  and  continued  through  infanlty/’  (Mr,  Ed¬ 
wards  had  applied  this  language  to  Great  Britain).  The  au  • 
thor  takes  notice  of  a  Ipcech  of  Sir  Robert  Herrics  in 
houfe  of  commons,  who  maintained,  *  that  if  the  Americans 
were  fufFere*d  to  trade  v;ith  the  Weft  {ndia  Iflands  freeivt 
tbev.would  get  the  greateft  part  of  the  carrying  trade  into 
their  hands.  If  the  bill  pafled,  it  would  prove  advantageous 
to  him  and  fome  other  individuals,  but  as  a  man  of  honour, 
a  good  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  houfe,  he  found  hica- 
fclf  Bound  to  declare,  it  would  do  infinite  mifcMefto  the 
country.’  Silch  language,  fays  tlic  author,  is  expreliivc  qf  a 
clear  head  and  a  good  heart ;  and  it  does  great  honqur  to  Sir 
Robert  as  a  man,  as  a  Briton,  and  as  a  lenator.  He  differs 
widely  from  Mr.  Edwards,  in  fuppofing  that  the  American 
trade  bill,  if  pafled  into  a  law,  would  have  tended,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  to  the  fupport  and  encouragement  of  botii 
ourtradeand navigation.  Asa  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  pb- 
litions  and  of  Mr.  Stevenfon’s  reafoning,  we  fhall  mfrpt  the 
following.  ‘  By  permitting  a  direct  exportation  of  fugar  to 
America,  fays  the  former,  Great  Britain  will  foon  find  a 
proportionate  increafe  of  the  fame  ftaplc  at  her  own  empo-- 
rium,  while  the  confumption  of  her  own  manufaftures  will 
enlarge  with  the  augmentation  of  her  navigation  and  re¬ 
venue.*  *  Pray,  Sir,  fays  the  latter,  allow  iiic  to  afki  arc 
thde  afeertaimd^di^X^  ?  (Mr.  Edwards  had  ftated  in  his  fraft, 
that  the  firft  duty  of  a  tvriter  is  the  ajeertaining  of  of 

ought  the  whole  to  be  deemed  a  ftrain  of  mere  fpcculativc 
reafoning,  calculated  to  perpleic,  or  miflead  the  judgment' of 
your  readers  ?  A  direft  exportation  of  fugar  tb^America  will 
foon  produce  a  proportionate' increafe  of  tlie  fame  ftaple  at 
the  Bxitilh  market ;  while  the  confumption  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures  will  enlarge  with  the  augmentation  of  our  navigatioii 
and  revenues  !  What  an  important  fentence  !  He  brings 
to  my  mind  an  anecdote  of  a  man,  who  offered  to  produce  ^ 
dozen  of  rcafons  why  his  friend  could  not  appear  in  court. 

In  the  firft  place,  ray  Lord,  (faid  he  to  the  Judge)  he  is 
That  is  fufficient  (replied  his  Lordfhip)  yoii  may 
fpare  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  producing  the  other  eleven,  ico 
He  adds  afterwards,  “  If  declamation  be  deemed  found  ar¬ 
gument,  and  confident  aflertions  pafs  for  afeertained  .  fafts, 
you  doubtlcfs  have  whereof  to  boaft :  but  tliolc  who  reft  their 
aflent  to  every  propofition,  folely  on  that  evidence' which  it 
carries  along  with  it,  may  probably  take  the‘  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pute  your  claim.  *  ►  ./ 

He  thinks  Mr.  Hartley  a  very  improper  perfbn  for  licgo^ 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Ai^ricmi  agents’,  and 
'  .  '  R  3  . .  maitains 
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maintains  that  the  entering  into  any  treaty,  with  indepen- 
(dent^America,  muft  he  prejudicial  to  this  country, 

HCithinks  die  late  peace  ftiameful  and  injurious  to  Great 
Britain,  'and(:ertainly  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
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Art.  VIII.  j4n  aiftorical  and  Political  Kit'VO  of  the  Conjiitut'm 
'•  '  enfdR^olutioifs  of  Gefievay  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  written 
“  -bri^inally  in  French.  By  Francis  DUvernois,  Efo.  L.  L.  D.  (late 
^  Citixen  of  Geneva)  And  tranllatcd  by  John  Farrell,  A.  11, 

*'  Svo.’js.  Boards.  Cadell. 

hiftpry  of  Geneva  illuftrates  jn  a  very,  forcible  man- 
“  tier  the  truth  of  the  political  maxim,  that  all  fuiall  re- 
|iuWics  are  deftined  to  perilh  either  through  internal  diffen- 
tibrTs  Of  by  foreign  conquefts.  The  fenate,  in  w;bofe  hands 
executive  government  was  placed,  made  gradual  encroach^ 
meqts  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  people,  high 
fpirited,  and  impatient  almoft  of  the  neceflary  andjultre- 
ilraints  of  government  could  not  brook  multiplied,  and  in- 
creafing  afts  of  ufurpation.  Altercations  and  difputes  were 
followed  by  violence.  An  appeal  was  made  to  neighbouring 
Hates  :  and  an  armed  mediation  put  a  period  to  the  e:^illence 
of  the  Genevefe  republick, 

^  The  revolutions  of  this  fmall  Hate  haye  nothing  in  them 
of  that  fafemating  grandeur  which  attracts  the  attention  even 
of  the  vulgar  to  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  mighty  empires. 
But  as  tbe  principles  which  aftuate  a  ftupendous  machine 
may  be  difplaycid,  and  that  even  with  advantage,  by  a  fmall 
modcFV  fo  the  nature  of  government,  the  operation  ot  th^ 
paifions,  the  conflift  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  with  overbearing 
power  are  more  happily  difplayed  by  the  hiftory  of  fmall  rc- 
publicl^s,  where  the  powers  that  influence  its  fate  are  dif- 
cerned  iii  a  Hate  of  reparation  from  thofe  vaft  engines  which 
icnilh  with  an  irrcfiftible  vycight,' and  bury  all  diltinftiom 
and  forms  of  government  iq  one  ruin. 

The  performance  under  review  is  written  w  ith  that  intereft 
and  animation  which  a  perfpn  takes  in  his  own  caufe.  la 
great  empires  the  atrior  patriae  is  enfeebled  by  the  very  mag' 
nirude  of  its  objeft  ;  and  diflipated,  as  it  were,  and  lort 
among  the  miUipus  pf  marikind  tp  whpip  that  object  is  com¬ 
mon.  Buttlic  village,  the  town,  the  province  pf  ones  na¬ 
tivity,  apd  t\ic  centre  of  his  earlieft  an^  warmeft  palflons,  is 
embraced  with  the  warmeft  and  pureft  ardour. 

Mr.  D*Ivernois  exhibits  at  once  his  own  feelings,  his 
manner  of  writing,  and  the  object  of  his  publication  in  the 
addrefs  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majcfty  Lewis  XVI.  King  ot 
France  and  I^av^re,  from  wliich  the  fpllowing  is  an  ex- 
traft.  «  .  •  •  « 


«  There 
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*  There  is,  Sire,  a  facrcd  principle  in  all  republics  ;  that  thc]^ 
jrc  inftitjuted,  not  for  the  governing,  but  for  the  ggyemed*  A 
view  ai  the  diflenfions  with  which  we  have  been  agitated  fince  the 
bcgiaiiing  of  this  century  wilt  prove  to  Your  Majesty,  that  when 
tku  principle  is  trampled  under  foot,  magillracy  js  unreitrained^ 
the  fpring  of  public  coi^lideuce  broken,  and  the  tran4uillity  oi'  the 
ihtc  deftroyed. 

‘  A  perfpedive  of  thefe  revolutions,  each  exhibiting  a  fccnc 
remarkable  for  the  crimes  of  ambition,  the  long  forbearance  of  the 


people,  and  the  duplicity  of  their  rulers,  will  enable  your  Majesty 
to  diicover  the  fource  of  all  our  calamities,  in  the  manner  wherein 
the  heads  of  the  ftatc  have  aftefted  to  fet  thcmfelvcs  above  the 


opinion  of  the  public,  and  todclpifc  that  general  confidencei  which 
i*  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  free  affociation.  How  ean  om 
man  rule  twenty  millions  ?  fald  one  of  your  ableft  jniniftcrs«»»J?y 
fublic  opinion, 

*  And  would  the  magidrates  of  a  fmall  date  pretend  to  ground 
their  power  on  any  other  baiis  than  that  of  Yours?  Shall  it  be 
poffible  for  them  to  throw  off  the  falutary  yoke  of  this  confidence, 
the  mod  powerful  of  guarantees,  which  ought  to  be  ftlll  more 
precious  to  them  than  even  to  us,  figce  it  is  at  once  the  true  fabfti- 
tutc  where  the  law  is  imperfed,  the  drepgth  of  the  rulers,  and  their 
moft  pleafing  recompenle* 

‘  To  deceive  thcmfelvcs  in  the  lofs  qf  this  polTeffion  our  rich  men 
continually  repeat  that  the  Genevefe  are  honed  but  midaketi. 
Sire,  whoever  will'  have  influence  enough  to  perfuadc  You  that 
the  voice  of^  the  people  is  direded  by  error,  will  have  divellcd  you 
pf  Your  find  glory  the  reward  the  mod  worthy  of  Your  exertions. 

*  But  Your  Majesty,  who  well  knows  howtq  honour  ^nd  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opinion  of  the  public,  knows  alfo  that  it  capqoc  be  long 
deceived ;  and  after  having  announced  to  the  unlyerfe,  ;hat  You 
would  reign  by  confidence  alone.  You  will  not  affid  the  aridocratic* 
faction  in  annihilating  the  fird  of  our  laws,  the  only  one 

compel  them  to  defer ve  it. 

‘  Such  is  the  length  to  which  they  have  been  carried  by  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  education,  by  falfe  calculations  of  their  real  intcreds,  and 
the  too  natural  lud  of  power.  However  they  imagine  thcirUelvcs 
already  in  the  road  to  triumph;  from  a  flight  commotion  they  h^vc 
brought  us  into  real  danger.  Even  blood  is  perhaps  going  to  he 
fced !  And  what  blood  ?  Almighty  God !  the  blood  of  the  inno; 
cent. . .  , 


‘  The  mod  alarming  preparations  furround  our  frontiers.  Our 
i^ighbours,  indead  of  the  oliverbninch  of  negotiation,  brandifli  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  the  fword  of  war.  What  have  we  done,  what  crime  of 
ours  can  judify  fiicU  raeafures  ?  sire,  we  neither  fue  for  pardon  nor 
™crcy ;  it  is  judice  we  implore.  We  claim  the  fupport  of  a  condi- 
tudon  that  is  our  right,  that  is  difpleafing  to  the  rich,  and  that  wc 
only  afked  to  preferve  unaltered.  But  let  us  once  be  left  to  ourfclves, 
fet  ambition  have  no  foreign  affidance  to  rely  on,  and  peace  will 
foon  be  redored  by  mutual  facrifices  ;  never  would  It  have  been  dif- 
curbed,  without  the  hope  of  that  affidance. 

*  Such,  Sire  is  the  general  voice  of  the  Genevefe  fuch  is  the 
opinion  of  jdie  public  acquainted  with  the  caufc  of  our  misfortunes ! 

^  As 
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Afi^long^s  we  cm  entertain  a  hope  of.  making  that  opinion  reach 
Your  throng;  (hall  claim  it  as  our  iliielcU  and  our  coniidence  will 
be  grounded  on  the  virtues  of  Your  minifters.  Could  we  harbour  a 
thought  that  tl^  wouUl  abuie  their  power  to  opprefs  ps, .  w'c  flioulj 
^TC  ndthiag  Iclt  but  dcfpair  ;  but  we  flatter  ourlelves  that  truth  will 
Ita,  way  ^.and  happen  what  will,  our  reliltance  will  be  the 
iloblefl  homage  tKa^,can  ever  be  paid  to  their  intentions  and  to  thoic 
ofYbiiR  MAjfifeTYl* V  '' 

*  We  are' told  from  every  quarter  that  refiliance  will  terminate  ia 

deftruftk^.- *  Without  doubt ;  wc  arc  confcibus'of  our  wcaknefs 
of  the  ^fitiallnefs  of  oiir  number  and  the  irappflibility  of  1‘uccccding; 
but  we  i^avc^befo^e  our  'eyes  our  rights  our  oaths,  thofe  of  free  na- 
dossil  .and  the  dtlc  of  citizens  of  Gem^a^  of  which  we  are  determined 
CD  be  worthy  to  our  lateil  breath.  If  we  mull  renounce  our  laws, 
only  bitve  t&’defert  a  country  we  were  unable  to  defend  or  to  pay 
it  ourlafl  duty  by  falling  with  it,  and  honourably  loiingan  exiftence 
which,  deftitute  of  liberty,  would  be  ignominious  to  us. 

‘  There  is  one  truth  more  I  have  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  Youi 
M A  fti  T  y'T  "throne,  a  truth  of  great  importance  to  the  glory  of 
Youf  rei^Vand  to  the  tranquillUy  of  our  minds — that  if  we  thus 
fall  ti^Hms  to  the  intrigues  of  a  few  of  our  men  in  opulence,  if  wc 
are  cruflied  under  the  weight  of  Your  power,  poftcrity  that  judges 
kings,  policrity,  whofc  approbation  You  daily  endeavour  todeferve 
will  iit  as  arbiter  between  You  and  us,  compare  the  good  You  have 
done 'Your  fubjefts  with*  Your  conduft  to  the  Genevefe,  and,  not 
knowing  that  Your  Majesty  and  Your  minifters  were  bafely  de¬ 
ceived,  will  believe  that  Geneva  was  deftroyed,  because  republican 
virtues  muft  be  difplcafing  to  kings’ 

‘  But  no  !  ‘YouR  MaJestv  will  not  drive  to  defpair  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  city,  diftinguifhed  by  its  profperity,  and  honoured  by  citi¬ 
zens,  whofe'only  ambition  w^as  to  render  it  a  feminary  of  enlightened 
Ufcful  and  virtuous  men.  Sire  !  Deign  tocaft  an  eye  upon  Geneva 
and.  behold  Yourfelf  what  a  ftrudture  the  hands  of  liberty  have  ereft- 
cd  on  this  barren  fpot.  I  often  contemplate  it  with  tranfpon,  and 
exclaim-;  no!  it  is  not  Lewis  the  fixteenth  that  will  deftroy  the 

work  of  liberty  and  the  afylum  of  "virtue ! . .  My  country  will 

iidurifli  and  preferve  her  freedom  ;  or  if  (he  ever  lofes  her  liberty, 
irtdufiry  will  take  its: flight  along  with  it :  Geneva  fliall  then  be  but  a 
dungeon  of  fla very,  andthe  court  of  fome  opulent  and  depraved  men; 
no  longer  will  it  fix  the  attention  of  philofophers  ;  and  if  it  be  ftill 
inhabited,  no  induftry,  no  citizen,  no  Genevefe  will  be  found 
amongft  its  inhabitants. 

^^Thefe  arc,  Sire,  the  great  truths,  faithfully  delineated  in  the 
hiftory  of  oiir  revolutions.  This  hiftory  is  founded  on  authentic 
and  I  prefume  to  hope  that  feme  generous  mind  will  make  it  known  to 
VouR  Majesty.  ’  The  author^s  name  is  configned  to  oblivion ;  it 
would  add' but  little  weight  to  this  attempt.  Bom  amongft  the  peo¬ 
ple,  I  boaft  no  other  title  but  that  of  Citizen  of  Geneva^  and  the  only 
reward  I  afpire  to,  is  to  fee  the  triumph  of  innocence.  We  fhall 
not  think  that  triumph  dearly  bought  at  any  price  ;  we  flidl  fupport 
vrith  equal  conftancy,  calumny  and  its  concomitant,  misfortune ; 

conrinced  that  mbfortime  will  ceafe  the  moment  Your  Majesty 

•  •  .  -  -fliall 
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Aail  be  infonned  of  ii.  Alas!  If  Youk  Majest'V  dilchioM  aflifitog 
virtue  in  ol>fcurky  and  diftrels,  where  will  h  hencefoitb  meet  pro> 
t^ors  worthy  ot  it  ?  .  ‘ 

On  the  whole  of  tlxis  addrefs^  for  our  limsts  will  permit 
us  to  infert  but  a  part  of  it,  we  obfenre  that,  howeviff  quick 
die  paffioQ  by  which  it  is  diftated,  however  great  the  riracity 
of  its  tranfitions,  and  its  bold  claims  to  frecdoni:;-  there- is, 
in  reality,  a  degree  of  adulation  in  it,  which  dws  not.per- 
jeftly  accord  with  the  erefl  fpiritof  unbroken  liberty. .  A  free 
citizen  fuppUcatihg  the  prote^ion  of  a  nei^bouring  defpot, 
and  paying  him  compliments  on  his  regard  to  the  rights  of 
inanUtul,  is  rather  an  objefi  of  pity  than  of  refpe&  ;  and  re¬ 
minds  os  pf  the  Hates  of  Greece  implorii^  the  prote61ion  '  of 
the  Romans  a^inll  the  Macedonians,  and  of  the  Macedo- 
nhns  agamH  the  Romans  ;  both,  in  their  turns,  tlie  moH  op^' 
prefTive  tyrants.  •  •  ■  ’  ... 

*  '  _  *  »  »  t 

Ait.  IX.  letters  from  Fot'iugaly^^ln^  andGtrmany^  rn  tht 

Tears  1759,  1760,  a»d  1761.  By  Chriltophcr  Hcrrey,  lEfq. 
8vd.  3  voU.'tS^.  boards.  Faulder.  1785.  ...  ,  ^ 

AFTER  the  accounts  which  a  yarietyof  travellers  have 
lately  given  us  pf  Portugal,  '  Spain,  &c.  Our  author 
fhould  haye  confidered,  before  he  publifhed  three  bulky 
Tolumes,  whether  he  had  any  novelty  of  importance  to  com-' 
municate  to  his  readers.  This  precaution  would  have  been 
neceffary,  even  had  Mr.  Hervey  ppflelled  all  thofe  talents 
which  are  requifite  in  compolitions  of  this  kind  ;  for,  to  the 
judicious  reader^  no  fuperiority  manner  will  compenfatc 
for  his  being  obliged  to  follow  a  guide  who  informs  hioi 
of  nothing  but  what  he  is  already  well  acquainted  withv  But 
our  author  has  not  even  thi§  femblahce  of  an  apology.  With* 
out  difeernment,  without  tafte,  without  judgment*,  he  dif- 
figures  what  he  means  to  deferibe,  and  infpires  us  with  no-* 
thing  but  a  blended  fenfatipn  of  pity  and  difgufl.  We  fhall 
%  no  inarc  as  to .  the  general  charafter  of  the  work,  but 
leave  the  writer  to  chataftcrize  his  own  produftion. 

‘  You  are  to  conlider  this  as  my  firft  and  introduclory  letter  to  the 
ftrift  correfpondcnce  you  have  deiired.  The  writing  fo  much  is  no  . 
|rouble,  for  as  I  fliall  do  it  without  confidering  what  I  write,  I  dp 
it  likewife  without  difficulty. 

*  You  know  already  that  the  papers  I  am  to  fend  you  are  to  be 
'Jpon  any  fubjeft,  as  it  is  the  liberty  you  allow  me  in  writing,  that 
Wiakes  them  no  trouble.  You  are  to  confider  tbefe  productions  as  a 
firange  mixture  of  incoherences ;  among  which,  however,  you  may 
chance  to  find  fomc  little  matter  that  fiiits  your  tafte.  All  I  engage 
^»is  to  daub  a  fheet  of  paper  over  with  a  black  fluid  called  ink  ; 
jj^ucing  it  into  certain  hicroglyphical  charaAers  called  letters ;  which 
be  put  together  into  little  packets  called  words }  and  this 
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is  all  I  proinifc referving  to  myfelf  the  full  and  abfolute  power  ot 
writing  in  what  language  or  ftyle  I  pleafc  5  intelligible  or  not  r  eood 
bad,  or  indifterent.*  * 

Mr.  H.  has  fuccecdcd  but  too  well  in  producing  ‘  a  ftrange 
mixtuve  of  incoherence.’  It  is  apparent  that,  when  he  was 
at  a  lofs  for  matter,  he  has  tranferibed  whatever  was  at  hand. 
Hence  the  law  proceedings  at  againft  the  Duke  of 

Aveiro,  the  Marquis  of  Tavora  and  the  other  confpirators 
againft  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  from  p.  49.  v.  i.  to  p.  11 
the  infertion  of  lieutenant  Sutherland’s  account  of  the  lofs 
of  the  Litchfield  on  the  coaft  of'Barbary,  from  p.  169  to  200; 
the  confeflion  of  John  Albani  a  Roman  coachman,  who 
had  murdered  three  old  women,  18  pages,  his  advocate’s  de¬ 
fence  28  p.  the  prince  of  St.  Severo’s  letters  on  the  difeo- 
very  of  a  perpetual  fire,  28  p.  papers  relative  to  the  dif- 
putes  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Portugal,  42  p, 
with  numerous  extrafts  from  Gratian,  the  ‘clever  Feyjoo,’ 
Camoens,  &c.  &c.  fo  that  we  do  not  think  that  above  a  third 
of  the  volumes  before  us  is  original  matter.  However  \vc 
muft  confefs  that  what  is  really  his  is  truly  original.  A  few 
Ihort  fpecimens  will  convince  the  public  of  the  truth  ofwliat 
ve  advance.  What  a  clear  idea  will  the  reader  have  of  Port 
tici  from  the  following  elegant  and  fatisfallory  defeription. 

‘  W c  waited  a  long  time  before  we  could  meet  with  the  man  who 
keeps  the  key  pf  the  palace,  to  fhew  it  us.  There  is  nothing,  how* 
ever,  very  particular,  though  all  very  fine  and  pleafing.  The  llulr^ 
cafepretty,  and  the  rooms  gay.  One  full  of  piftures,  another  ful! 
of  Englifh  furniture,  another  of  china,  and  fo  on.  The  china 
cabinet,  for  fo  they  call  the  room,  furniftied  with  that  manufacture, 
is  a  very  jemcrack  thing  indeed.  The  ornaments  were  made  at  a 
fabric  oi  china  which  the  king  of  Spain  had  fet  up  at  Naples,  but 
which  he  has  now  removed  to  Madrid.  Though  they  did  not  work 
bad^  yet  they  never  equalled  Urefden  china,  or  fome  other  European 
fabrics*  ^ 

In  his  account  of  the  rife  of  Venice,  which  is  above  tk 
level  of  his  ufual  diftion,  it  will  be  perceived  how  miferably 
he  has  mauled  poor  prifeiari’s  head. 

‘  Venice  was  firft  inhabited  by  little  better  than  fiftiermen,  who 
fled  from  the  continent  during  the  incurfions  of  the  Huns  and  Goths, 
;ind  fought  for  liberty  in  a  fet  of  poor  little  illands  riling  ojiu  of  the 
Adriatic  gulph.  So  early  amidft  rocks  and  fea-weed  arofe  this  la- 
jnous  republic.  It  fppn  got  fomething  into  its  prefent  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  as  their  citizens  increafed,  the  iilands  were  fipuitJ 
with  piles,  and  freets  formed,  which  tp  the  wondering  eye  prclcut  a 
canal  of  waterl  Succefs  and  opulence  rendered  the  edifices  more 
magnificent,  till  at  length  that  quepn  of  the  Adriatic,  towards  wbirh 
my  bark  is  now  gently  gliding,  threu^  up  her  proud  towers  toward* 
heaven,  and  feemed  to  exult  oyer  the  fubjeded  waves,* 

Our  authqr^s  defeription  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  i^  o\ 
^  piece  with  that  of  Porticl. 
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could  with  propriety  he  faid  to  occupy  either  of  them  ?  \\\ 

**'have4iad  a  very  lickly  time — owing  I  believe  to  the  extras 
'weather  we  have  had.’' — “  A  one  horfed  chair ^  which 
ply  about  this  town/  like  hackney  coaches/-/ and  my  fer* 
vant’made  two,  &:c.  &c.” 

'  ‘Having  produced  a  fufficient  number  of  inftances  to  juf- 
cify  our  cenfure,  we  drop  the  difagreeable  talk  ;  and  conclude 
with  adviling  our  author,  from  this  time  forw^ard,  not  “to 
♦‘  daub  a  Ihect  of  paper  over  with  a  biack  fluid  called  ink/ 
till  Kehas  flrft  of  ilX  ferioufly  confidered  both  what  ajid  bovt 
he  ought  to  write. 


Art*  X.  A  Tour  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Containing  ao 
•  Account  of  the  ptefent  Sittintion  of  that  Country  ;  the  Population, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Cuftoins,  and. Manners  of  the  Inhabw 
;  >tants  ;■  Anecdotes  of  feveral  Members  of  the  Congrefs,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Officers  in  the  American  Army;  and  many  other  very  fingubr 
and  iaterefting  Occurrences,  With  a  Defeription  of  the  Indian 
Nations,  the  general  Face  of  the  Country, 'Mountains,  Forefts, 
lUvers,  and  the  moll  beautiful,,  grand,  and  pichirefquc  Views 
throughout  that  vaft  Continent.  Likewife  Improvements  in 
Husbandry,  that  may  be  adopted  with  great  Advantage  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  By.  J.  F.  D.  Smith,  Efq.  2  Vols.  8vo*  los.  6d,  Boards. 

Robinfon.  London. 

(Concluded from  omr  Review  for  Nortemher  la/l.) 


Choctaws  are  mentioned  by  the  author  as  a  ftrong 
and  poveerful  nation,  but  not  addifted  to  war.  They 
are  nam’cd  Flatr heads  from  haA^ing  their  foreheads  flattened  in 
their  infancy  by  a  fmall  bag  of  fand  comprefled  on  their 
foreheads  while  they  are  at  the  breaft.  This  gives  them  a 


more  difagreeable  appearance  and  hideous  afpeft  than  any 
other  nation,  and  they  fulFer  more  of  their  hair  to  remain  on 
their  heads  than  any  other  Indians  do.  The  women  com¬ 


monly  wear  all  their  hair  without  pulling  any  of  it  out. 

In  deferibing  the  colony  of  Virginia,  he  takes  notice  of 
the  college  at  Williamlburgh.  A  Mr.  James  Blair,  a  Scots 
clergyman  founded  it,  by  a  voluntary  fublcription,  towards 
which  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  contributed  two 
thoufand  pounds  in  money  and  twenty  thoufaiid  acres  ot 
land,  with  authority  to  purchafe  and  hold  lands  to  the  annual 
value  of  two  thoufand  pounds,  and  likewife  granted  it  a  duty 
of  one  penny  per  pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  other  plantations.  Mr.  Blair  was  the  flrft  pre- 
fident,  and  continued  in  that  fituation  near  fifty  years. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  made  a  very  handfome*  donation  to 
this  college  for  the  purpofe  of  educating  Indian  Children; 
but  this  part  of  the  inftitution  has  by  no  means  luccecdcd. 

Some  experiments  have  evinced  that  thofe  Indians  who  have 

been 
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bpen  educated  at.this  college,  and  thereby  brought  to  polHhed 
civilized  iDanncrs,  have  always  embraced  the  hrll  op¬ 
portunity  of  returning  to  their  wild  habits  and  uninformed 
lUtc,  forgetting  and  totally  lofing  every  trace  of  their  civili¬ 
zation  and  of  all  they  had  been  taught.  Yet  notwithfland- 
ingthis,  their  genruies  are  found  to  be  bright,  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  any  branch  of  education  with  great  facility*-  ..  jr^  - 
In  croiTing  the  river  Potomack  fioni  Maryland  into  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  author  was  not  a  little  diverted  at  a  reply  made  bv 
the  owner  of  the  ferry  to  a  perfon  enquiring  after  the  health 
•of  one  of  his  neareil  relations.  ‘  Sir,  (faid  he)  the  intenfe 

*  frigidity  of  the  circumambient  atmofphere  had  fojrqiigcaled 

*  the  pellucid  aqueous  Huid  of  the  enormous  river  Potomack, 

*  tliat  with  the  raoft  eminent  and  fuperlative  rel usance,  I 

*  was  conftraiued  to.procraftinate  my  premeditated  egreihon 
‘  to  the  palatinate  province  of  Maryland  for  the  medical, 

^  chemical,  and  galenical  coadjuvancy  and  co-operation  of 

*  a  diftinguilhed  fanative  fon  of  Aefculapius,  until  th:? 

‘  peccant  deleterious  matter  of  the  Athritis  had  pervaded  . the 

*  crahium,  into  which  it  had  afeended  and  penetrated,  from 
«  the  inferior  pedeftrial  major  digit  of  my  paternal  relative  in 

confanguiuity,  w^hereby  bis  motbofity  was  magnified  fo 

*  exorbitantly  as  to  exhibit  an  abfolute  extiiignilhment  of  vi- 
‘  vification.’  The  iituations  and  gentlemen’s  feats  on  the 
Potomack  are  beyond  defeription  beautiful.  Every  advan¬ 
tage,  every  elegance,  every  charm,  that  bountiful  nature  can 
bellow,  is  heapied  with  liberality  and  even  profufion  on  the 
delightful  banks  of  this  moft  noble  and  grand  river.  All  the 
dcfirable  variety  of  land  and  water,  w^oods  and  lawns,  hills 
and  dales,  tremenduous  cliffs  and  lovely  vallies,  wild  roman¬ 
tic  precipices,  and  fweet  meandring  ivreams  adorned  with 
rich  and  delightful  meadows;  in  fhort  all  the  elegance,  beau¬ 
ty  and  grandeur  that  can  be  conceived  in  perfpeftive,  are 
here  united,  to  feaft  the  fight  and  foul  of  thofe  who  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  luxurious  and  .funiptuous  banquet. 

The  account  of  an  engagement  betwixt  the  Indians  and 
regulars  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  is  lingular 
wid  deferves  attention. 

‘  The  Shawnere,*^  joined  by  the  Delawares,  the  Mingos,  and 
forac  other  warriours  of  dift'erent  nations,  to  the  number  of  near 
fJine  hundred;  had  advanced  from  the  Shawnefe  town,  which  is 
fixty  miles  up  the  Siorto  River,  had  marched  no  lefs  than  fhvrnty- 
five  miles  in  two  clays,  had  crofiWI  the  large  river  Ohio,  which  is  by  f?*r 
niorc  confiderable  than  the  Danube,  without  either  flfips,  boarr, 
canoes,  or  pontoons,  and  without  implements  or  time  for  making 
*ny,  upon  rafts,  which  they'  formed  inflantlv  from  the  trees  growing 
^0  the  banks  bv  means  onlv  of  their  rotnnhnwk?. 
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one  fuperior  enemy  in  their  front,  and  nearly  in  the  face  of  anoihe- 
equal  to  them  in  tneir  rear  ;  and  approached  within  one  mile  indeed 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  of  our  camp  without  being  difeovered, 
All  this  they  did  without  the  aflillance  of  catinoh  of  cavalry; 

*  This  afdon  commenced  entirely  by  accident,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  which  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  us,  as  *  they  in. 
tended  to  furprife  us  in  our  camp  ;  and  had  they  been  able  to  have 
done  fo,  it  muft  certainly  have  proved  fatal,  confidering  our  great 
deficiency  iri  point  of  difeipline  and  precaution,  notwithftanding  our 
fuperiority  in  numbers,  for  there  might  be  more  than  twelve  hundred 
men  under  Colonel  Lewis’s  command. 

‘  Early  that  morning,  viz.  on  the  tenth  of  Oftoberj  feme  of  our 
men  having  met  a  few  IndiafllN^jrho  had  alfo  come  to  that  fpring 
(formerly  iricntiohed)  for  water,  imtnediately  fifed  upon  them,  and 
they  returned  it.  Each  fide  was  reinforced;  *tfntil  the  aftiori  became 
▼cry  feverc  and  alitioft  general,  and  was  maintained  with  great  oblH* 
nacy  by  both  armies  during  the  principal  j>art  of  the  day  ;  but  their 
manner  of  fighting  was  totally  different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  and  it  was  that  alone  enabled  both  lides  to  continue  the 
engagement  for  fuch  a  length  of  tifne,  without  one  or  both  being  en‘ 
tirely  cut  off. 

‘  Every  roan  ran  to  a  tree  for  cover,  from  behind  which  he  fired 
upon  the  enemy,  whenever  he  could  difeover  any  of  them  in  a  vul¬ 
nerable  fituation  ;  this  care  ih  firing  was  however  more  the  prafficc 
of  the  Indians,  who  fcldom  threw  away  any  of  their  fhot  promif- 
cuoufly,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  fire  with  effect.  Our  men  alfo 
took  the  fame  precautions  to  cover  themfelves  from  the  mufquctr}* 
of  the  enemy,  but  were  by  no  means  as  frugal  of. powder  and  ball, 
which  they  wafted  without  much  regard  to  aim. 

*  In  this  manner  of  fighting,  want  of  fubordination  is  of  lefs  pre¬ 
judice  than  in  any  other,  and  officers  arc  of  lefs  fervice  and  confe- 
quence  ;  as  here  appeared  to  be  no  manoeuvres^  ho  turning  of  flanks, 
no  charging  with  bayonets,  for  nothing  was  feen  or  heard  but  a  perpe¬ 
tual  popping  from  all  quarters  ;  and  one  fide  could  not  attempt  to 
turn  the  flank  of  the  other,  bccaufe  they  could  immediately  extern! 
it  as  far  as  that  of  the  firft. 

*  In  this  fituation,  with  little  advantage  on  either  fide.  Major 
Field,  Major  Lewis,  and  I  (having  been  clofe  together  all  day),  dil- 
covered  a  ravine,  or  large  hollow  way,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  full  of  trees  and  thick  underwood,  and  feenied  to  be  uii- 
fccurcd. 

‘  It  immediately  occurred  to  us  that  if  we  could  be  able  to  march 
a  fmall  detachment  by  a  circuitous  route  to  feize  on  that  ravine, 
and  under  cover  of  it  attack  them  fuddenly  In  the  rear,  it  mult  de¬ 
cide  the  fate  of  the  day  in  our  favour. 

V  Upon  this  Major  Lewis  and  I  went  and  defired  Colonel  Lewi?, 
(who,  for  what  rcafou  I  am  ignorant,  had  not  left  the  camp  all  daVf) 
to  furnilh  us  with  this  detachment ;  and  it  w^s  with  fome  difficulty 
we  obtained  it,  as  he  appeared  apprehenfive  of  the  camp  being  ieti 
without  a  fufficient  guard. 

‘  For  this  purpole  w  e  loft  no  time  In  marching  to  get  In  the  rea: 
of  the  cnemv,  Intcndincr  to  make  a  circuit  of  fome  miles  to  accoin*  I 
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nli(h  it  undifcoveredy  and  therefore  we  had  to  paft  a  ravine^  In  the 
rear  of  our  own  camp,  upon  the  left. 

*  \Vc  ordered  a.lerjeant  and  two  men  to  pafs  this  hollow  place 
lirft,  and  to  examine  it  as  they  pafled :  they  foon  went  over,  and 
beckoned  to  us  that  all  was  fafe ;  \^en  Major  Lewis  advancing*  bold¬ 
ly  forward  was  fliotdeadby  hve  Indians,  who  lay  there  inambulh 
to  prevent  our  fending  any  detachments  that  way,  and  fufFered  the 
iirli  partv  to  pafs  unmolelled,  judging  rightly  that  they  would  be  of 
inferior  confequence  and  ellimation  to  thofe  that  follow^  after*  But 
weinftantly  fell  upon  them,  and  purfued  them  fo  clofely,  that  not  a 
man  of  them  efcaped  to  alarm  the  enemy,  which  would  have  fruit- 
rated  the  whole  defign.  After  leaving  a  corporal  and  fomc  men 
with  Major  Lewis’s  body,  I  marched 'On  with  all  expedition,  and 
gained  the  ravine  without  noife  or  l)eing  difco\xrcd,  from  whence  I 
immediately  commenced  a  fivdden  and  very  heavy  fire  upon  the  ene¬ 
my’s  left  fiank  and  rear,  who  were  all  open  and  quite  expoied  to  this 
truck 

5  ‘  Their  lofs  was  conliderablc,  and  they  inftantly  gave  way,  but 

i  with  a  good  countenance,  firing  as  they  retreated  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  not  without  carrying  otf  all  their  wounded,  and  a  great  part  of 
f  their  dead  alfo.’  *  . 

;  The  author  proceeds  to  {late  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
I  bcllion  and  the  decided  part,  he  himfelf  had  taken  againft 
tlie  meafures  of  the  inaUcontents,  the  hardlhjps  he  under- 
f  went,  and  the  Ioffes  he  fuflained  in  fupport  of  his  principles^ 
i  and  the  miferies  to  which  he  was  often  reduced,  in  efFefting 
■  his  efcape  from  the  rebels.  The  treachery  of  pretended  friends 
in  times  of  diflrefs  agitated  and  liarafTcd  his  foul,  and  almoff: 
drove  him  to  diftraftion.  An  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  our 
>  author’s  account  of  his  rout  from  Frederick  Town  to  Pittf- 
burgh.  ‘  No  event  of  my  life  ever  ftiocked  me  more  than 

*  the  difebvery  of  Barclay’s  treachery,  when  I  found  he  was 
:  *  certainly  gone.  A  multitude  of  fufpicions  crowded  in  my 

‘  mind,  and  a  thoufand  fears  alarmed  me.  Every  moment 
I  *  I  expefted  to  be  feized  in  confequence  of  information 
‘  againft  me  ;  and  I  diftrufted  every  perfon  I  faw  or  met. 

:  *  My  mind  diftrafted,  my  body  enfeebled,  emaciated  and 
‘  tormented  with  excruciating  pain,  in  an  enemy’s  country, 

*  deftitute  of  money  or  refource,  and  without  a  fingle  friend, 

‘  I  was  in  a  condition  truly  to  be  commiferated,  and  not  to 

"  *  be  excelled  in  diftrefs.  This  was  a  trial  the  moft  arduous 

*  and  fevere  I  ever  met  with  :  but  ftill  my  refolution  did 
‘  notforfakc  me,  and  I  determined  to  proceed  notwith- 
‘  ftanding  every  difficulty  and  danger.’  A  party  who  had 

difpatched  in  queft  of  him  foon  came  up.  ‘  -They  fet 
:  ‘  me  (fays  he)  upon  a  pack-horle,  on  a:Wooden  pack-faddlc  ; 

‘  they  tied  my  arms  behind  me,  arid 'my  legs  under  the 
“  *  horfe’s  bellv  ;  they  'took  off  the  horfe’s  hridleand  faftened 
a  great  bell  round  his  neck ;  and  in  that  condition  they 

‘  drove 
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*  drove  the  Horiebiefore  them,  with  me  upon  his  back,  along 

*  narrow  flippcry  ways  covered  with  ice,  and  over  all  the 

*  dreadful  horrid  precipices  of  the  Allegany  and  Blue  Moun-’ 

*  tains,  for  ^le  fpace  of  three,  hundred  miles.’  ‘  In  this 

*  manner  I  .was  carried  to  Frederick.  Town,  and 

*  there;  dragged^'  bound  with  cords,'^  before  the  committee 

*  .which  coniifted  of  a  taylor,  a  leather-breecliies-maker, 

*  lhoe.>Qiaket;  a  gingerbread-baker^  a  butchery  and  two  pub 

*  licans.’  .  .  , .  •  . 

•  The  greateili  piart  of  them  beliig  German*,  I  really  underwent 

a  moft  curious  examination,  near^  to  the  following,  effeift.  Got 
tamnyou**  (fays  one)  hc^\djh  darjbt you  make  an  exjhkape  fromdijh 
honor ahljh  CommlttiJhV^  For  Jlucht  der  dyvel  (fays  another) 
**  Ho^Mpy  edn you  Jhtand  Jho  Jhtyff for  King  Shorjh  againjht  dijh  km- 
Sacraktanfer  (roars  out  another)  Dijh  Commlttify  ‘wUlmaki 
Shorjh  knoa  ho^jofy  to  behave  himfclf^*  ‘‘  By  Goat  (bawls  the  butcher) 
Ich  vould  kin  all  tht  RnkUJb  tives^  as  foon  as  Ich  voould  kilt  von  oxy  or 
von  cowo^  ’  ‘  • 

When  at  Newport  (the  author  adds)  *  there  happened  an 

*  inftance  of  favage  brutality,  tliat  the  greateft  barbarians 

*  would  blufh  to  be  guilty  of.  There  was  a  frieridlefs,  un- 

*  fortunate  Englifh  fervant  girl  at  the  hoiife  where  we  were 
‘  confined,  who,  greatly  fhocked  at  feeing  us  in  irons,  and 

*  being  well  afFefted  to  her  king  and  country,  happened  to 

*  drop  feme  exprelfions  that  betrayed  thofe  feiitiments  :  this 

*  poor  friendlefs  girl,  for  this  crime  alone,  after  being  it- 

*  Verely  beaten,  both  by  her  matter  and  mittrefs,  was  turned 
‘  out  of  doors  in  the  ftreet  at  midnight,  in  a  degree  of  cold 

*  not  to  be  conceived  in  England,  and  being  feized  upon  by 

*  bur  ruffian  guard,  was  dragged  into  their  guard-room; 
‘  where  fhe  was  forcibly  abufed  by  feventecn  of  the  villains 

*  in  the  mott  grofs,  brutal,  and  injurious  manner  polTible.’ 
What  follows  is  a  general  account  of  the  various  calamities 

to  which  our  Author  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  in  dungeons, 
in  prifons,  and  in  chains* 

“  As  a  writer  our  author  has  no  claim  to  merit.  The  follow 
ihg  fhort  paragraph  may  be  given  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  gram¬ 
matical  inaccuracy. 

Frofn’the  elfe6t  of  thefe  mod  violent  and  tremendous  hurricanes 
and  tornadoes,  Which  being  Ibirietimes  partial,  frequently  move 
ftrangc’fahtaftic  diredions,  and  from  the  ifrefiftible  force  of  the 
wind,  and  the  vatt  deluges  and  innundations  of  water  fhat  generally 
accompany  theni,  all  the  appearances  may  be  readily  accounted  tor 
in  a  common  and  natural  way,  which,-  however,  have  lately  gnea 
feopetoan  ingenious,  celebrated,  and  elegant  author's  (Dr.  Dun¬ 
bar)  and  others  of  left  note  (Mr.  Carver,  hcc.)  vague  imaginations; 
hazarding  their  fanciful  and  wild  conjeSures  of  fome  of  thefe  beiu? 
vclKgcs  of  military  works,  c’rcitted  many  ages  paft  by  a  people  then 
coaterfant  in  that  fcicnce,  but  whofc  defccndahfs,  by  ihe  mere  dirA  e 
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hunting  appear  from  the  moft  early  petiod  of 
time  to  have  been  the’folc  ihidy  and  occupation  of  their  lives;)‘aDd 
bvlomc  other  equally  abfurd  and  unaccountable  tranfitions^  hare 
thereby  forgotten,  and,  at  this  day^  have  loll  every  trace  thereof.*  < 
Where  Mr.  Smith  riles  above  fuch  tlatnefs,  we  are  dif- 
<rafted  with  that  fvsell  which  diftinguilhes  the  writings  of  the 
untutored,  and  that  propenfity  to  the  marvellous,  which, 
belldcs  that  it  marks  the  fame  flare  of  mind,  tends  in  fome 
meafure  to  detraft  from  the  credibility  of  his  narrative.  If 
indeed  he  underwent  fuch  hardfliips,  and  performed  fucK 
jouniies,  in  a  ftate  as  is  alledged,  of  fcveriftincfs  and  ex¬ 
treme  debility,  Mr.  Smith  mull  have  an  iron  conftitution/ 
It  is  evident  after  all,  that  his  mind  is  naturally  fitted  by  its 
fenfibility  to  obferve,  as  far  as  his  knowledge,  which  is  not. 
extenfive,  will  enable  him,  the*  moft  ftriking  appearances^ 
whether  of  nature  or  art.  The  field  he  has  traverfed  with, 
fuch  immenfe  rapidity  is  moll  ample  :  and  he  has  brought  to 
light  many  new  and  interefting  fafts.  He  would  have  been 
a  more  agreeable  aiid  inftruftive  traveller,  if  his  deferiptions^ 
had  been  more  chafle,  and  agreeable  to  the  fimplicity  of  na-. 
ture.  When  travellers  like  Mr.  Smith  determine  to  become 
authors,  they  ought  by  all  means  to  put  their  materials  into, 
the  hands  of  fome  perfon  verfed  in  compofitioii.  By  this, 
means  their  works  would  appear  not  only  in  a  more  agrcca*- 
able  but  in  reality  in  a  more  relpcftablc  light.  Wc  Ihould 
give  more  credit  to  the  teftimony  and  pay  greater  deference, 
to  the  obfervations  of  one  who  Ihould  give  proofs  of  having 
fCnjoycd,  than  to  ^ne  whojhould  appear  to  be  deficient  in  a 
flearned  and  liberal  education. 


vino^ton. 


jART.  XI.  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Apojlolical  Commifion^  A 
Sermon  .preached  at  the  Confecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Seabury,  Blfliop  of  the  Epifcopal'^hurch  in  Conneflicut. 
By  a  Blfliop  of  the  Eplfcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  4to.  is.  Ri- 
gton.  London.  1785. 

Hat  Connc^icut  fliould  have  a  hijhop  fo  foon  after  the 
late  cohvulfion,  and  that  he  ihould  be  confecrated  by 
|iicmbers  of  the  non-juring  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  may  per- 
i'sps  feem  extraordinary.  The  ftate  of  the  cafe  as  we  arc  in¬ 
formed,  is  as  follows.  Dr.  Seabuty  is  a  man  of  addrefs, 
learning  and  amiable  manners,  thefc  procured  him  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  efteem  of  his  acquaintance.  When  the  colonies 
■^  erc  di^oined  from  the  parent  realm,  rriany  rcfpcAable  pCT- 
in  Connecticut,  attached  to  the  epifcopal  form  of  church 
overnment,  wilhed  to  preferve  it  from  that  extin^ion  they 
f^^cd,  by .  the  prefcrice  of  a  bifliop,  who  ihoujd  cxer- 
m  his  funflions  amongft  them,  and  thus  give  as  it  were 
Rev.  yoL  V.  Ap.  1785,  S  confiftcncc 
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confiftcncc  and  vifihility  to  their  church.  Dr.  Scabury,  from 
what  we  have  already  laid,  was  the  general  choice.  He  wa^ 
difpatched  for  England  to  obtain  that  confecration  theyfo 
miTch  defined.  Onr  two  archbifhops  it  is  reported,  declined 
the  oflice,  bccaufe  they  had  received  no  official  requifition 
from  the  ftatc  to  which  he  belonged.  Whether  filch  a  requi- 
fition  had  net  been  applied  for,  or  whether  it  could  not  bf 
obtained,  is  what  we  are  not  warranted  to  fay  ;  but  without 
it  there  was  not  much  probability  of  fucceeding  in  fheappli- 
cation  totlic  heads  of  our  church.  Difappointed  here.  Dr. 
S.  caft  his  eyes  towards  the  almoft  forgotten  Scottiih  hierar-  I 
chy ;  there,  as  was  to  be  expefted,  he  met  with  no  repullc. 
Happy  to  be  confidcred  as  a  full  exifting  church,  and  eager 
to  give  a  bifhop  to  the  weftern  continent,  the  northern  non-  | 
oonformifts  met  him  with  open  arms,  and  made  him,  asthev  | 
fay  ‘  a  regular  fncceflbr  of  the  apoftles.’  They  exult  upon 
the  occafion,  and  tell  us  that  their  church  had  been  preferved 
‘  without  any.  of  the  boafted  props  of  civil  eftablifhmem, 

*  vea,  often  deprefled  by  the  hand  of  infulting  power - by 

‘  its  own  almighty  head - perhaps  to  afford  througli  God’s 

‘  providence,  the  means  of  conveying  to  others  a  more  li- 
‘  beral  fhare  of  thofc  fpiritual  blcfiings  which  we  enjoy  un- 

*  dcr  fomc  reftraint.’  And  they  ‘pray  that  the  difpen- 
‘  fation  of  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  by  a  valii 

*  and  truly  apojiollc  miniftry,  may— go  out  from  the  caft 

*  to  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  weftern  world.’  Theex- 
preffions  ‘  a  regular  fucceffor  of  the  apoftlcs,  a  valid  and 
‘  truly  apojiolic  mmr^ryy  wuth  feveral  others  which  appearin 
the  fermon,  fhewthat  the  old  leaven  ftill  ferments,  that  li¬ 
berality  of  fentiment  is  by  no  means  a  chara£tcriftic  of  thf 
epi [copal  church  of  Scotland.  Her  alfumption  of  being  the 
tnly  true  church,  and  the  anathemas  which  Ihe  confequcntly 
pronounces  againft  all  diffenters  from  her  immaculate  purity 
make  us  rejoice  at  her  enfeebled  ftatc.  How"  dreadful  tor  thr 
world,  .were  her  power  equal  to  the  blindncfs  and  fury  of  her 
zeal  ] 


Art#  XII.  Modern  7imeSy  or,  the  Adventum  of  Gabriel  Outcaf 
Siippofcd  to  be  written  by  Himfclf.  In  Imitation  of  Gil  Bhu* 
•  iinio.  3  Vols.  c^s.  fewed.  Murray, 

ACOAPvSE  daubing  after  an  exquifitc  original.  With 
regard  to*  many  of  the  incidents.^  it  is  indeed  a  fervih 
imitation ;  Gabriel  Outcaft,  like  Gil  Bias,  is  a  fervant,  an 
aflbeiate  with  banditti,  and  ah  adventurer  in  a  variety  ^ 
ways  ;  intrigues  with  a  ftroling  aArefsJ  marries,  buries  hi* 
wife  ;  marries  a  fecond  time,  &c.  &c.  But  the  .delicate  pencil 
of  Lc  Sage  is  no  where  difcovcrablc.  Inftcad  of  the 
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etiot  the  French  author^  we  meet  with  groffiiefs  and 
niilicity;  that  admirable  detail  and  felicity  of  exprcflioii' 
which  almolt  realize  the  obie<!‘^s  in  the  original,  are  totally- 
wanting  in  the  cony,  In  their  Head  we  have  a  llovcnlincis 
and  vuigaiity  orphraleology,  that  Hrongly  marks  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intimate  acduaintancc  with  the  I'cenes  ot  low  life 
which  he  delineates,  while  his  defeription  of  the  higher 
orders  of  men  as  convincingly  informs  ns,  that  he  is  dc- 
Icribing  what  he  has  feen  only  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore 
verv  imperledtly.  In  one  thing  however  we  muft  confefs, 
that  Ghbriel  outdoes  his  prototype.  Gil  Bias  was  fatistied 
vith  being  the  confident  of  Prime  Minifters,  but  our  Gaoriel 
icver  refted  till  he  “was  at  the  Head  of  the  Treafury”i 
but,  Ihould  he  have'  been  ib  explicit  as  to  the  cera  of  his 
preinicrihip  ?  Does  he  think  that  fixliig  the  date  fo  clearly, 
idds  to  the  probability  of  his  Or  does  he  not  imagine 

that  it  would  have  been  more  pruaent,  (while  it  would  e-juai- 
!y  havc-given  him  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  characters 
of  the  great,)  to  have  placed  himfelf  in  fome  fnug,  con- 
iidcntial  office,  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  without  having 
his  right  to  it  called  in  qtieltion  ? 

The  author,  in  his  advertifement,  fays,  “  It  may  be  ne- 
cefiary  in  this  age  of  (lander  and  detraction,  for  the  writer  of 
the  following  novel  to  declare,  that,  in  the  characters  here 
drawn,  he  has  pointed  at  no  particular  perfon.”  We  leave 
the  public  to  jn^c,  attcr_ reading  the  following  extract,  whe¬ 
ther  much  credit  is  to  given  to  tills  declaration. 

“  Dr.  Pompoto  was  tof  merly  a  political  wmer,  violent  againft 
the  miiiiltry  ;  and  as  he  wrote  with  a  keennefs  and  feverlty,  that 
would  have  placed  fome  men  in  the  pillory  ;  to  flop  his  mouth, 
the  miniller,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  thought  pre^per  to  pcnlioii- 
him :  but  this  did  not  abate  his  animofity  to  the  Scottilli  nation,  to 
which  he  was  au  avowed  enemy.  A  friend  of  his  has  lince  told 
me,  that  he  accomj>anled  him  once  to  receive  his  petition.”  ‘  Our 
converfation,’  fays  he,  ^  all  the  w’ay,  was  on  the  iniquity  of  em¬ 
ploying  Scotchmen  in  affairs  of  fcate  ,*  and  Pompofo  was  fo  warm 
upon  the  fubject,  that  he  kept  it  up  all  the  way  wc  went;  nay,  he 
continued  it  even  whilft  he  was  counting  his  money.’  ‘  One,— 
two, — five>— ‘ten, — twenty. — The  North  Briton,’  fays  he,  ‘  has 
been,  however,  of  fome  ufc:— Twenty-five, — twenty-eight It 
has  turned  one  d — mn’d  Scotchman  out  of  place :  (this  was  the 
man  that  penfioucd  him) — ‘  Thirty, — thirty-five, — forty,— forty'* 
five.  Thefe  ralcals,  I  fear  will  bo  the  ruin  of  this  country  at 
And  :\t  this  rate  did  he  proceed,  railmg  at,  and  abufing 
the  people,  to  whom  he  was  moft  indebted.  He  had  once  bccil 
m  the  pay  of  the  book  fellers,  but  being  a  fingfc  man,  whofV 
wants  were  hut  few,  he  foon  determined  that  a  hireling  writer- 
w^t  beftbut  a  prollltute,  aiul  when  they  wauld  employ  hlia 
he  dropped  the  profcirion.” 

S  a  Thlt 
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confiftcncc  and  vifibility  to  their  church.  Dr.  Scabury,  from 
what  we  have  already  faid,  was  the  general  choice.  He  wa^, 
difpatched  for  England  to  obtain  that  confecration  theyfo 
much  defired.  Our  two  archbifhops  it  is  reported,  declined 
the  office,  bccaufe  they  had  received  no  official  requifition 
from  the  ffatc  to  which  he  belonged.  Whether  fuch  a  requi¬ 
fition  had  not  been  applied  for,  or  whether  it  could  not  be 
obtained,  is  what  we  are  not  warranted  to  fay  ;  but  without 
it  there  was  not  much  probability  of  fucceeding  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  heads  of  our  church.  Difappointed  here,  Dr. 
S.  caft  his  eyes  towards  the  ahnoft  forgotten  Scottilh  hierar¬ 
chy;  there,  as  was  to  beexpedted,  he  met  with  no  repull'e. 
Happy  to*  be  confidered  as  a  full  exifting  church,  and  eager 
to  give  a  biffiop  to  the  weftern  continent,  the  northern  non- 
conforniifts  met  him  with  open  arms,  and  made  him,  as  thev 
fay  ‘  a  regular  fncceflbr  of  the  apoftles.’  They  exult  upon 
the  occaiion,  and  tell  us  that  their  church  had  been  preferved 
‘  without  any.  of  the  boafted  props  of  civil  eftablilhment, 

*  yea,  often  deprefled  by  the  hand  of  infulting  power - by 

‘  its  own  almighty  head - perhaps  to  afford  through  God’s 

‘  providence,  the  means  of  conveying  to  others  a  more  li- 
‘  beral  lhare  of  thofe  fpiritual  bleflings  which  we  enjoy  un- 
^  der  fomc  reftraint.’  And  they  ‘  pray  that  the  difpen- 

fation  of  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  by  a  valid 
*•  and  truly  apoJioUc  miniftry,  may-  -  go  out  from  the  call 

♦  to  the  utmoft  boundary  of  the  weftern  world.’  The  ex- 

preflions  ‘  a  regular  fucccflbr  of  the  apoftles,  a  valid  and 
‘  truly  apcjialic  with  feveral  others  which  appearin 

the  fermon,  (hew  that  the  old  leaven  ftill  ferments,  thatli- 
beralltv  of  fentiment  is  by  no  means  a  charaftcriftic  of  the 
epifcopal  church  of  Scotland.  Her  alfumption  of  being  the 
cnly  true  church,  and  the  anathemas  which  Ihe  confequcntly 
pronounces  againft  all  diflenters  from  her  immaculate  purity 
make  us  rejoice  at  her  enfeebled  ftatc.  How  dreadful  tor  the 
world,  .\veie  her  power  equal  to  the  blindnefs  and  fury  of  her 
zeal  ! 

Art#  XII.  Modern  TimeSy  or,  the  Adventures  of  Gabriel  Outcaf 
.Snppofed  to.be  written  by  Himfc If.  In  Imitation  of  Gil  Bias* 
'  j2mo.  3  Vols.  ^8.  fewed.  Murray. 

A  COARSE  daubing  after  an  exquifitc  original.  With 
regard  to*  many  of  the  incidents^  it  is  indeed  a  fervilt 
nnitatipn ;  Gabriel  Outcaft,  like  Gil  ‘  Bias,  is  a  fervant,  an 
affbeiate  'with  banditti,  and  aii  adventurer’ in  a  variety  ^ 
ways  ;  intrigues  with  a  ftrbling  aftrefsi  marries,  buries  hiJ 
wife  ;  marries  a  fecond  time,  &c.&c.  But  the  .delicate  pencil 
cf’  Lc  Sage  is  no  where  difcovcrablc.  Inftead  of 
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ndivete  of  the  French  author,  we  meet  with  groffiiefs  and 
rviillcity;  that  atiniirablc  detail  and  felicity  of  expreffioti' 
which  almoil  realize  the  objects  in  the  or  iginal,  are  totally- 
wanting  in  the  cony,  In  their  Head  we  have  a  llovenlincls 
and  vuigarity  of  phiaieology,  that  Itrongly  marks  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  feenes  of  low  life 
which  he  delineates,  while  his  defeription  of  the  higher 
orders  of  men  as  convincingly  informs  ns,  that  he  is  de- 
fcribing  what  he  has  fecn  only  at  a  diflance,  and  therefore 
very  impertedtly.  In  one  thing  however  we  muft  confefs, 
tliat  G'abriel  outdoes  his  prototype.  Gil  Bias  was  fatis^ied 
with  being  the  confident  of  Prime  MiniHers,  but  our  Gabriel 
never  refted  till  he  “  was  at  the  Head*  of  the  Treafury’\* 
but,  Ihould  he  have'  been  ib  explicit  as  to  the  ara  of  this 
preinierlhip  ?  Does  he  think  that  fixing  the  date  fo  clearly, 
adds  to  the  probability  of  his  llorv  ?  Or  does  he  not  imagine 
that  it  would  have  been  more  pruaent,  (while  it  would  eqiiaU 
lyhave  given  him  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  characters 
of  the  great,)  to  have  placed  himfelf  in  fome  fnug,  con¬ 
fidential  office,  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  without  having 
his  right  to  it  called  in  quefiion  ? 

The  author,  in  his  advertifement,  fays,  “  It  may  be  ne- 
cefiary  in  this  age  offlander  and  detraftion,  for  the  writer  of 
thcTollowing  novel  to  declare,  that,  in  the  charafters  fierc 
drawn,  he  has  pointed  at  no  particular  pcrlon.”  We  leave 
ilie  public  to  judge,  after  reading  the  following  extraCt,  whe- 
tlier  much  credit  is  togfven  to  this  declaration. 


Dr.  Pompofo  was  formerly  a  political  writer,  violent  agalnft 
“  the  miiiirtry  ;  and  as  he  wrote  with  a  keennefs  and  feverity,  that 
“  would  have  placed  fome  men  in  the  pillory  ;  to  flop  his  mouth, 
“  the  mlnlfter,.  who  was  a  Scotchman,  thought  proper  to  pcnlion- 
‘‘  him :  but  this  did  not  abate  his  animofity  to  the  Scottifli  nation,  to 
“  which  he  was  an  avowed  enemy.  A  friend  of  his  has  lince  told 
me,*  that  he"^  accompanied  him  once  to  receive  his  penfion.’*  ‘  Our 
conyerfarion,’  fays  he,  ‘  all  the  way,  was  on  the  iniquity  of  em¬ 
ploying  Scotchmen  in  affairs  of  fcate  ,*  and  Pompofo  was  fo  warm 


^  been,  ^  however,  of  fome  ufe:— Twenty-five, — twenty-eight It 
^  has  turned  one  d — mn’d  Scotchman  out  of  place:  (this  was  the 
\  ^  nian  that  penlioned  him) — ‘  Thirty, — thirty-five,— forty,— ^forty- 
^  five.  Thefe  rafcals,  I  fear  will  be  the  ruin  of  this  country  at 
**  And  ^t  this  rate  did  He  proceed,  railmg  at,  and  abufing 
I  n  to  whom  He  was  moff  indebted.  He  had  onccbccd 

[  u  bookfellers,  but  being  a  fingic  man,  whole- 

?^ts  were  but  few,  he  foon  determined  that  a  hireling  writef.* 
^  w  at  beft  but  a  proilitutc,  ami  when  they  would  employ  him  nO) 
:  longer,  he  dropped  the  profeflion.** 

S  z  Thit 
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This  writer  feems  to  feel  exceedingly  fore  on  the  fuhjecT 
of  Rookfellers  and  Reviewers.  How  much  he  has  fuffered 
under  their  hands  we  pretend  not  to  fay;  but  Reviewers  we 
know,  muft  ever  be  obnoxious  to  unfuccefsful  authors,  who 
are  ready  to  attribute  their  failure  to  any  thing  but  their  own 
Want  of  merit  He  informs  us  that  “bookfellers  are  too  tl 
raid  adventurers  tb  Vilk  much  money  on  any  one  publication, 
yet,  though  he  means  this  as-  a  reproach,  he,  in  the  fam 
fentence,  has  furnilbed  them  with  the  moft  ample  apologv 
for  their  conduft.  **  I'he  misfortune  is,”  fays  he, 
manufeript  never  announces  its  fuccefs.”  Would  helm 
a  bookfcllcr,  or  any  fenfiblc  merchant  to  rifk  his  money  in 
an  adventure  of  which  the  fuccefs  is  very  doubtful  ?  Would 
lie  himfclf  have  afted  wifely  had  he  intrufted  the  publication 
of  his 'work  to  a  Bookfeller,  who,  according  to  the  citv 
phrafe,  was  not  confidered  as  a  good  man  P  A  little  farther 
on  he  acknowledges  that  “great  fumsof  money  have  occa- 
fionallv  been  given  for  copy  right,  but  this  has  been  upon 
the  reputation  pt'  the  author;”  a  convincing  proof  that  thefe 
men  are  notfucli  timid  adventurers;  indeed  they  are,  in 
that  cafe,  fo  much  the  contrary,  that  we  believe  the  ware 
houfes  of  moft  of  them  will  evince  rather  too  much  con 
ii\dencemau(^fcrial  reputation.  The  “bookfelling  tribe,’*  is 
likewife  accufed  of  depreciating  thofe  works  “  in  which  the 
trade  is  not  concerned.”  Works  of  real  merit  they  can  never 
ilifle,  and  as  to  thofe  of  a  different  complexion,  their  fate  is 
of  no  importance^.  Many  writers  have  united  the  charaftcr 
of  bookfeller  with  that  of  author,  without  having  their 
works  crufhed  by  the  overbearing  combination  of  the  took 
felling  tribe.  Of  this  the  late  Judge  Blackftone  is  a  confpi 
cuous  inftance.  Doftors  Cullen,  Leake,  and  Simmons  have 
purfued  the“ fame  plan  with  a  fimilar  fuccefs ;  and  the  very 
mifcellaneous  and  volumnious  productions  of  Dr.  Truf- 
Icr,  have  been  ufhered  into  the  world  in  the  fame  way,  not 
unprofitable  to  himfelf  as  we  are  given  to  underftand. 

W’e  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  publication,  without 
obferving  fhat,  in  point  of  ftyl^,  it  is  much  inferior  to  ma¬ 
ny  of'the  indifferent  novels  which  every  day  appear.  *Wc 
every  where  meet  with  vulgarifms  and  iiicorreCt  exprelfions 
a  few  of  which,  we  fliall  lay  before  the  reader.  “  I  and  the 
pedlar  might  lay  together.” — “  If  I  could  difpenfe  with  layinl 
at  the  top  of  the  houfe.” — “make  Tree  with  my  purfe, 
which  laid  in  my  breeches  pocket.” — “  by  a  jittlc  extra  at¬ 
tention  to  thofe  boys,  as  were  the  children  of  wealthy  pa¬ 
rents.” — “  by  having  him  before  a  magiftrate.” — “  unkind¬ 
ly  as  he  may  have  afted  hy  me.”— to  do  a  handfome  thing 
ly  my  friend  the  vicar,” — The  prime  miniftcr  faid,  of&^ 
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win^Sj  he  flioiild  be  happy  if  I  would  accept  the  fccrctary  • 
ihip  to  the  trcal'ury,”  &c. 

Amidlt  the  roughnefs  and  inelegance  of  this  performance, 
there  is  a  degree  of  entertainment,  and  fomething  like  a  talent 
tor  llrong  though  homely  delineation  .of  chara£ler.  We 
mean  the  author  a  coiuplimenr,  when  wc  call  him  the 
Uern/kirh  of  novellills. 


Art.  XIIL  The  Natural ISoh  :  A  Comedy.  Performed  at  the  Thea¬ 
tre  koyal,  Drury-lane.  By  Richard  Cumberland,  Efq.  bvo. 
IS.  6d.  Diily.  1785I 

WE  had  lately  the  misfortune,  for  fuch  wc  are  difpofed 
to  account  it,  of  being  called  upon  by  our  office  of 
critics,  to  treat  the  author  of  this  performance  with  fome 
degree  of  harflinefs  and  feverity.  \Ve  feel  ourfelves  therc- 
forc'^  peculiarly  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  returning  upon 
our  Heps,  and  compenfating  unwilling  cenfiire  with  merited 
applaufe.  We  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of 
paying  the  tribute  fo  juftly  due  to  manly  fenfe  and  genuine 
invention  ;  but  which  wc  offer  with  double  alacrity,  where 
ihcfe  qualities  unite  themfeives  with  blamclefs  manners  and 
a  benevolent  heart. 

The  title  of  this  drama  Is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  comedy 
of  M.  Diderot,  yvdiich  met  with  conliderable  fuccefs  in 
France.  But  it  has  no  farther  refemblance  to  the  piece  wc 
have  mentioned,  than  what  the  title  implies.  Diderot’s  play 
is  of  theTpecies” of  xWdibmedie  lurmoyantc^  and  -has  not  an 
atom  of  mirth  or  gaiety,  in 'its  compolitiou.  In  that  of  Mr* 
Cumberland,  though  the  principal  ftory  be  ferious,  the  co¬ 
mic  are  the  prominent  features.  We  will  purfue  the  parallel 
no  farther,  than  to  deliver  our  opinion,  that  the  Englifli 
play  is  in  no  refpeft  whatever  inferior  to  that  of  our  ncigh- 
oours. 

The  hero  of  the  piece  before  us  reiides  at  the  villa  of  an 
old-faffiioned  baronet,  who,  unknown  to  Mr.  Blufficnly, 
is  the  brother  of  his  mother.  The  reft  of  Sir  Jeffery’s  fa¬ 
mily  confifts  of  a  maiden  lifter,  and  an  only  daughter,  tlie 
widow  of  lord  Paragon.  In  this  fituation  Bluftienly  is  ex¬ 
tremely  diftreffed  by  a  growing  attachrnent  he  feels  for  the 
amiable  daughter  of  his  patron.  To  create  however  a  mu- 
fnal^and  fpontaneous  paffion  in  their  breafts  had  been  the 
immediate  purpofe  of  Sir  Jeffery.  Having  effefted  this,  he 
removes  every  difficulty  by  difclofing  to  the  young  man  the 
fccret  of  his  birth.  /  _  *  . 

The  heroine  of  the  comic  divifion  of  the  drama  is  Mrs. 
Ph^bc  Latimer,  the  maiden  fifter  of  tlic  baronet.  She  is  moft 

S  3  furioufly 
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furioufly  in  love  with  the  Natural  Son,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  honour  of  her  hand  is  courted  by  Jack  Huftings,  a  neigh, 
bouring  country  gentleman.  In  the  conclufiori  of  the  piece 
file,  of  courfe,  is  obliged  to  furrender  her  more  darling pre! 
tcnfions  to  the  llronger  attraftions  of  Lady  Paragon ;  and 
fhc  confents  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  her*  ruftic  admirer. 
Thefe  two  ftories  are  certainly  very  intimately  connefted. 
And  though  wc  fliall  always  aferibe  a  more  elevated  degiee 
of  praife  to  the  writer,  whofe  drama  can  fubfift  upon  a  fmgle 
plot,  yet  it  muft  be  confefled  in  the  prefent  inllancc,  that 
each  frory  is  fo  little  complicated,  and  has  lb  little  agitation 
and  fufpence,  that,  if  the  plot  be  double,  it  however  by  no 
means  prefents  us  with  the  huddled  and  indiftinft  train  of 
events,  which  too  generally  rcfults  from  that  circiimftance. 

But  manners  and  charaftcr  are  the  llrong  hold  of  the  comic 
mufe:  Mr.  Blufhenly,  the  leading  perfonage  of  the  drama, 
has  l  ittle  accuracy  of  diferimination  and  peculiarity  of  fea¬ 
ture,  to  diftinguifli  him  from  the  mob  of  heroes  that  went 
before  him.  But  the  want  of  outline  in  this  charafter  is  in 
fome  meafure  coinpenfated  in  that  of  Lady  Paragon.  The 
combination  of  the  moft  perfeft  goodnefs  of  heart  with  the 
utmoft  gaiety  of  humour,  though  in  our  opinion  extremely 
natural,  has  been  feldoni  attempted  in  theatrical  chara^ler. 
Mr.  Cumberland  has  been  too  long  conyerfant  in  the  feenes 
of  elevated  life,  to  have  failed  in  the  indolent  but  at  the 
fame  time  vivacious  naivete  he  intended  to  beflow  upon  his 
heroine.  And,  though  we  do  not  confefs  in  the  charafter 
many  of  thofe  firiifhed  touches,  that  befpeak  the  niafter  of 
the  comic  fccne,  ytt  is  there  fomething  in  the  gencrofityof 
her  heart  and  the  liberality  of  her  fentiments,  that  is  un¬ 
boundedly  attraftiveand  interefting. 

We  have  in  former  inftances  had  occafion  to  deliver  our 
fentiinents  upon  the  propriety  of  making  an  amorous  old  wo¬ 
man  the  principal  figure  in  a  comic  canvas^.  Wc  muil  how¬ 
ever  in  juftice  to  our  author  acknowledge,  that  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Latimer  is  a  more  agreeable  companion,  than  w^e  ever  con¬ 
ceived  could  have  been  made  of  a  woman  of  her  defeription. 
There  is  fomething  fo  irrcfiftibly  and  exuberantly  ludicrous 
in  the  whole  of  her  manners  and  conduft,  as  to  amount  to 
a  pretty  ample  atonement  for  the  exteiifive  fhare  flie  has  en- 

grolTed  of  the  play. - In  the  part  of  her  brother  the  baronet 

there  is  little  room  for  cenfure,  and  as  little  for  applaufe. 

Butthechoiceft  flower  that  Mr.  Cumberland’s  garden  can 
b'oaft  in  the  prefent  feafon  is  the  charafter  of  Mrs.  Phoebe’s 
lover.  Jack  Huftings.  This  appears  to  us  qualified  to  adi 
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iaftrc  to  the  riclieft  garland  that  ever  graced  a  poet’s  brow,  li 
is  indeed  little  more  than  alketch;  but  it  contains  all  the 
limplicity  of  humour,  and  all  the  trutfi  of  manners,  that 
could  have  filled  the  largell  draught.  The  idea  is  apparently 
ukea  from  the  Will  Wimble  of  Addilbh.  _  ^  , 

- Hanc  veniam  pctlmulquQ^  damufque  vief/fim. 

When  the  hint  thus  fuggelied  is  fullained  in  a  manner  equal, 
or,  as  in  the  prcfeiit  inltance,  fuperior  to  the  fiylcofthc 
original  we  willingly  admit  the  writer’s  claim  to  a  manfion 
in  ParnaiTus  ;  and  in  a  republic  io  great  and  generous  in 
blood,  a  community  of  goods  nfuft  furely  be  a  natural  con  • 
ftitution.  Will  Wimble  in  love,  is  a  rich  and  inter^ftine:  ex- 
hibition,  upon  which,  if  fpirirs  departed  have  any  commerce 
with  this  mortal  feene,  Addifon  himfcif  might  look  down 
with  complacency. 

.  Between. Mrs.  Phoebe  and  her  lover,  to  borrow  the  ftyle  of 
a  celebrated  writer,  *  The  llrit  adt  of  this  play  is  the  beft  I 
•  ever  faw  in  my  life.’  Theprogrefs  too  of  the  drama  bids 
fair  to  anfwer  to  the  commencement.  Four  different  per- 
fonages,  Mr.  Hufiings,  Major  O’Flaharty,  Mr.  Rueful  and 
his  fervant,  arc  introduced  one  after  another  upon  the  feene, 
in  a  manner  that  is  certainly  calculated  to  intereft  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  keep  awake  curiofity.  But  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  ex¬ 
pedient  it  feems  neceffary  that  the  charadlers  IhouIJ  rife  up- 
upon  one  another.  They  certainly  Ihould  not  fall  off.  But 
_we  cannot,  congratulate  our  author  upon  this  feature  ot 
his  performance.  The  fecond  part  of  Major  0‘Flaherty 

is - what  a  fecond  part  is  always  expefted  to  be. — Though 

the  idea  of  Mr.  Rueful,  a  generous  free-hearted  mifanthro- 
pift,  be  not  new%  it  will  bear  to  be  exhibited  a  fecond  time* 
iButin  the  prefent  inftance  it  feems  completely  abortive.  By 
endeavouring  to  make  it  comic,  it  is  laboured  into  farce. 
The  general  idea  of  the  charafter  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a 
perfon  of  humqur,  but  the  humour  ought  to  be  of  a  com-» 
pofed  and  ferious  call,  fmiling  through  its  tears,  like  the 
compaffion  of  Yorick  to  the  dog  of  Maria.  For  Dumps, 
as  he  never  did  flourilh,  but  in  dulnefs  and  infipidity,  we 
are  not  at  all  difpofed  to  meet  him  with  his  own  falutation, 
Ploreat! 

Having  thus  far  dlfcufled  the  general  merits  of  the  per^ 
formance,  we  prefent  the  reader  w’ith  the  following  padages 
for  his  eiitertainrhent. 

i  Jack  Hustings  and  Sir  Jeffery  Latimer. 

Ah  Jack !.  how  runs  the  world  with  thee  ? 

jacin  Rubs  as  it  runs,  How  is  It,  Knight? — give  me  thy  fore- 
;  I  am  come  to  rumple  a  napkin  with  thee. 

And  thou  flialt  be  as  welcome,  my  good  friend  as  to-day 
and  to-morrow  into  the  bargain. 

Jaci$ 
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Jack.  I  know  it,' I  know  it  well,  elfe  I  would  not  come.-—!  have 
brought  thee  a  brace  of  trout,  Knight ;  they  arc  the  fii  ll  I’ve  taken 
this  ieafon,  and  1*11  warrant  them  as  pink  as  a  petticoat ; — ftieucd 
noble  play,  up  the  ftream  and  down  the  ftream  a  cloud  in  the  Iky, 
a. ripple  on  the  water  ;~here  flood  I  you  know  my  old  wutch- 
fnap’s  the  word— s^never  mifs  my  throw. — Haft  got  a  good  breed  ot 
birds  on  thy  manor  this  fcafan  ? 

^ir  Jeff.  Tolerable,  tolerable,  a  pretty  fairifli  parcel . 

Jack.  So  much  the  better;  Til  come  and  brufh  the  ftubblesfnr 
thee  in  a  week  or  two’s  time.  I  have  been  putting  your  fowling  pieces 
in  order,  for  your  armoury  was  in  lad  trim. — How  does  my  dainty 
little  widow  and  fair  Phoebe  f— -I  have  a  little  matter  of  bulinefs  tor 
thee,  If  I  can  bring  it  out. . 

Sir  Jeff.  What’s  the  matter  now  Jack  ? 

Jack.  Burft  it !  I  don’t  know  what  to  fay  to  It,  tho’  I  came  panly 
o’  purpofeto  open  a  bit  of  my  mind  to  thee,  only  things  put  it  out 
of  my  head. — By  the  way,  don’t  let  me  forget  to  remind  thee  of 
Tom  Trueby’s  ele£Uonfor  verdurer — it  comeson  next  Tuefday — Sir 
Roger’s  folks  will  be  there.  Tom’s  an  honeft  fellow^  and  of  the 
right  kidney  ;  we  ftiall  want  your  voice  at  the  poll. 

Sir  Jeff.  Here’s  my  hand  ;  never  flinch  from  my  friends ;  I  am 
flaunch  for  Trueby .7-Now  go  on  with  your  bufmefs. 

Jack.  Why,  I  don’t  know  how  it  is fometimes  I  think  I  am  ra¬ 
ther  loncfome  of  an  evening,  when  the  days  are  fhort,  and  the  roads 
bud,  fo  that  my  neighbours  can’t  vifit  me  ;  then  the  parfon’s  dead, 
and  there  I ’am  out  of  backgammon; — books,  you  know,  books  arc 
but'  dull  company  ;  a  body  is  foon  tir’d  of  reading. 

Sir  Jeff.  Certainly  ;  any  refource  is  better  than  that ;  it  gives 
me  the  hip  at  once. 

Jack.  Befides,  I  have  had  a  great  lofs  amongft  my  greyhounds, 
and  fo,'  do  you  fee — I  fometimes  think,  by  way  of  killing  time,  to 
take  a  wife;  that’s  all. 

Sir  Jeff.  Well  faid.  Jack  ;  and  you  have  a  mind  to  take  fair 
Phoebe,  as  you  call  her  ;  ’foregad  you  will  have  wife  enough,  and  to 
fpare. 

Jack.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  aware  of  all  that ;  (he’s  a  bouncer,  I  con- 
fefs  :  but  then  it  is  moftly  in  winter  evenings  I  have  occafion  tor 
fuch  a  companion ;  when  mhing  and  {hooting  fcafons  fet  in,  I  an* 
generally  from  home. 

'  ^ir  Jeff.  She  has  the  vengeance  of  a  temper. 

Jack.  Never  mind  that,  mine  will  ferve  for  both, 

Sir  Jeff.  Have  you  broke  your  mind  to  her  ? 

Jack.  No,  no,  that’s  to  come  yet ;  I  fhall  be  a  little  av.kwari 
and  ungaln  at  courtirig,  I’ve  a  recipe  for  that. 

Sir  Jeff.  How  fo,  jack? 

jackc  Why  I’ve  got  a  little  fomewhat  heart  out  of  a  book, 
and  can  fay  it  pretty  fmoothly  ;  if  I  can  bring  her  to  that,  I  flisll 
erme  tolerably  well  off — but  I  hope  I  (hall  have  your  good  word, 
Knight :  if  it  is  not  with  your  liking,  do  you  fee,  1  am  off,  and  no 
barm  done. 

.  ^  Jff^  .’Tis  a  fmall  compliment  to  fay,  I  had  rather  pay  ncr 

fortune  to  you  than  to  a  ftrangcr^  for  marry  Ihe  will ;  but  as  for  my 
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rood  word  with  her,  I  wou’d  not  do  you  the  injury  to  offer  it.— 
There  (he  is  in  her  calile  ;  if  thou  had  the  heart  to  attack  it,  march 
up  boldly,  the  coaft  is  clear  ;  but.  if  thou  thinkcfl  it  better  to  fortify 
with  a  good  dinner,  and  a  flaik  of  wine,  Iricnd.  David  ihnil  give 
thee  a  bottle  of  his  beft,  and  vvc'il  have  a  cralh,  iny  dear  boyv  to  fet 
thee  on  thy  mettle.  ’  •  u 

"jack.  With  all  my  heart,  I  like  your  coimfel  well ;  it  is  an  old 
faying,  “  Women  and  w  ine  but  1  lay,  Wine  and  womens  ' 

if/r  Come  thy  ways  with  me,  then,  and  we  will  have  a  batch 

at  backgammon,  to  while  away  the  time  till  David  gives  the  fignal 
on  the  buttery-door. 

The  following  feene  is  built  upon  the  deception,  not  very 
confiftent  by  tlie  way  with  the  charafter-  dt  the  hero,  that 
is  put  upon  Mrs,  Phoebe,  when  Ihe  is  told  of  the  expefted 
arrival  of  Mr.  Latimer,  as  a  diftinft  perfon  from  Blufhe'nly, 
and  led  to  believe,  that,  when  he  is  married  to  Lady  Parri- 
gon,The  may  meet  with  a  more  fuitable  return  to  hcr:ad- 
vanccs  from  the  latter, 

Enter  ^Irs,  Phoebe  OTlaheru*.  . 

Fhoehe.  There,  there,  there  !  did  you  fee  that,  oir  ? 

GEL  Oh!  yes;  mighty  clofe  truly,  mighty  clofe. 

Phoehc.  As  IMr.  Latimer’s  friend,  rncthlnks  you  can’t  be  very  well 
pleas’d  with  this  difeovery 

0’i7.  No  indeed,  and  I  am  furpriz’J  to  fee  you  bear  it  fo  pati¬ 
ently;  but  you  are  of  a  fvveet  gentle  nature,  I  perceive;  and,  as  a 
reward  tor  your  patience,  1  can  fufely  promife  you  fliall  hear  no 
more  of  Blulhcnly  after  this  night. 

--  Phoebe.  How  fo,  how  fo  ?  make  me  undciftand  what  you  mean 
to  do. 

OEl.  Never  afk  about  it :  never  vex  your  lovely  fclf— wc  have 
a  way  of  bur  own  in  Ireland. 

Pba  he.  Explain  yourfelf,  I  conjure  you. 

O^Fl.  Why,  you  know  then  There  is  fuch  a  thing  in  the  world  as 


ilock,  for  the  continent. — Now  if  you  can  catch  this  young  ram  by 
the  horns,  and  fmuggle  him  into  Dunkirk,  wc  fliall  flop  his  breed  at 
home,  and  nobody  the  wifer. 

Phxjehe.  Horrible  1  wou’J  you  take  the  young  mai\  out  of  the 
kingdom  ?  wou’d  you  murder  him  ? 

O'* FI.  Why  that  fliall  be  juft  as  you  like  ;  It  would  make  his  voy¬ 
age  the  fliorter. 

Pboehe.  Barbarian  !  PH  not  fuffer  it ;  my  blood  chills  with  the 
idea. 

O’F/,  Oh  then  take  another  recipe  to  warm  it ;  Elope  with  him 
yourfelf, 

Ph.  Myfelf! 

0*FI.  ’Tis  done  evety  day  ;  the  moft  effeftual  mode  in  nature 
10  pique  the  jcaloufy  of  the  young  lady  at  home  ;  flic’ll  marry  Lati- 


I 
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rner,  out  of:  revenge,  in  a  week :  the  only  thing  is,  to  pur  a  fmj;; 
force  upon  your  modelly ;  if  you  have  friendlhip  enough  for  voiir 
niece  to  do  this,  all  difficulties  are  over. 

rh.  Do  you  propofe  this  in  ridicule,  or  in  infult  to  me  ? 

0*FL  Nay,  if  it  fliocks  the  delicacy  of  your  nature,  awav 
It  at  once  ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  1  was  afraid  your  model! y  could 
not  put  up  with  it.  What  will  become  of  her  reputation  ?  lavs  I - 
to  Mr.  Latimer.  Wou’d  you  put  a  fair  innocent  creature  fiue  W 
fide  with  a  tempting  young  rogue  in  a  clofe  carriage  ?  l*m  .nlharn’i 
of  you,  fays  I. — Oh  !  I  rattled  him  off  roundly,  tor  dreaming  of  it: 
for  I  was  of  your  way  of  thinking,  that  it  wou’d  be  belt  to  knock  him 
on  the  head  at  once,  and  fave  mifehief. 

Flj*  Murder  to  lave  mifehief! — Murder  my  reputation  rather* 
inclofc  me  in  the  odious  pou-chaife  !  let  my  innocence  be  your  ficii- 
iice,  fooncr  than  meditate  an  aft  lo  horrible :  if  no  means  clfc  can 
be  devifed  to  feparate  him  from  Lady  Paragon,  behold  me  ready  to 
devote  myfclf  a  voluntary  victim  to  preferve  the  honour  and  the  in- 
tcrefts  of  my  family  1 

0*F/,  \\’^hy  then,  as  I’m  a  finner,  there  is  not  a  manyr  in  the 

calendar,  can  go  beyond  3?^ou. — Oh,  fweet  Pheebe,  if  you  were  ot 
the  right  perfuafion,  you  wou’d  be  the  firft  faint  of  your  name!— 
Make  up  your  mind,  dear  creature,  for  the  journey  :  pack  up  a  few 
trifles  for  your  occalions  by  the  way  ;  put  a  go(xi  bowk  in  your  poc¬ 
ket,  to  keep  the  foul  fiend  at  a  dilhuicc  ;  for  mind  what  1  teil  yon, 
there’s  no  truftingto  thefe  clofe  carriages  :  as  for  holding  him  in  talk 
about  the  weatheV,  and  the  prolpects,  and  all  that,  don’t  depend 
upon  it,  for  the  night  will  be  as  dark  as  a  hedge  ;  then  there’s  fucli 
•  a  cracking  and  rattling  with  your  iron  work,  fereaming  goes  lor  no^ 
thing  in  an  Englifli  polUchalfe. 

Ph.  Talk  no  more  of  fuch  idle  profpefts  ;  I  have  other  rcfourccs 
than  you  know  of ;  and  fliall  take  care  to  prevent  mifehief,  both  to 
him,  and  to  her,  or  myfelf.  [Exit, 

O^FL  Mercy  on  me !  what  a  fermentation  does  a  little  learning 
raife  in  a  female  fcull !  No  wonder  that  out  fortune-hunters  pouen 
amongft  thefe  petticoated  pedants  ;  they  fall  into  the  fnarc  like  a  phea- 
fant  from  his  perch.  fit  vV. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  prefent  performance  fecins  evidently 
calculated  to  refleft  conliderable  credit  upon  its  author,  and 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  toany  of  Mr.  Cumberland’s 
former  produftions.  And,  though  we  cannot  but  confide: 
Mr.  Sheridan,  as  ouftripping  hij  brethren  of  the  fock, 
Quantum  lenta  foient  inter  vihurna  cuprejp  ; 
yet  alTuredly,  as  long  as  brilliancy  of  repartee,  hdclity  of  de¬ 
lineation,  and  chaftenefs  of  humour,  are  held  in  any  eftecitii 
fo  long  will  the  Comedy  of  the  Natural  Son*  be  feen  with 
plcafuic  and  rcnlcmbercd  with  commendation. 
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Art.  XIV.  L  etters  to  a  'Voung  GentkmaKy  on  his  Setting  out  for 
France  :  Containing  a  Survey  of  Paris,  and  a  Ueview  ot  French 


Literature  ;  with  Rules  and  Dlrcdionj  lor  Travellers,  and  vari* 
cus  OhicrvatioiiS  and  Anecdotes  lelati  ig  lo  the  SubjCwt* 

John  Andrews,  L.  L.  D.  3vo.  6s.  boards.  J.  \\  alter.  London. 

I  y  154* 

This  performance,  though  by  no  means  a  work  of  ge¬ 
nius,  yet  may  be  of  conliclerablc  ufe  to  the  young  tra¬ 
veller.  The  author  has  coliedted  a  variety  of  matter  within 
a  re^fonabie  compais ;  for  this  both  we  and  the  public  arc 
obliged  to  him.  He  lets  out  with  laying  it  down  as  a  maxiiiH 
that  utility,  not  plcafure,  ihould  be  our  objeft  in  travelling; 
that,  to  obtain  this  end,  we. ihould,  previous  to  our  quit- 
ing  our  own  country,  lay  in  a  llock  of  knowiedge,  with 
which  our  callow  travellers  are  in  general  totally  unfurnifh- 
cd;  and  that  the  time  iiecelFary  tor  the  acquirement  of  this 
proper  fund  will  prevent  us  from  viliting  the  continent,  tili 
the  age  of  twxnty-five.  Our  letter-writer  next  goes  on, 
after  taking  notice  of  the  general  appearance  of  France  and 
.Paris,  to  mention  the  Parifian  Coffee-houfes,  and  the  com*- 
pany  which  frequents  them.  Comparing  thefc  places  of 
rendezvous  with  thofe  of  London,  he  is  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  coffee-houfe  focicty  of  the  French  metropolis 
is  infinitely  fuperior.  He  warmly  recommends  the  mixing 
in  that  fpecies  of  fociety,  and  we  think  does  not  fufficiently 
guard  his  y^ung  friFiid  againft  the  arts  of  the  numerous 
band  of  chevaliers  d'indujirie^  to  which  he  thus  expofes  him. 
Indeed  we  do  do  not  recolleft  that  he  has  even  hinted  at  the 
cxiftence  of  this  race,  with  which  the  author  of  this  article 
can  aver  from  his  owm  experience,  the  cofFee-houfes  of  Paris 
are  infefted.  I'hefe  harpies  are  the  more  dangerous,  efpe- 
clally  to  youth,  as  their  manner  is  agreeable,  fuppic  and 
infinuatiTig.  Pr.  Andrews  next  recommends  an  acquaint 
tance  with  officers  of  a  certain  age,  with  Abbes  and  the 
various  orders  of  ccclcfiaftics.  He  then  advifes  his  pupil 
to  ftudy  the  government  and  politics  of  France  ;  and  informs 
him  that  the  French,  in  general,  are  much  better  acquainted 
with  our  hillory  than  we  are  with  theirs.  The  French 
philofophy  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  letter.  The  fketch  he 
gives  is  flight  and  imperfeft.— Defcartes,  ButFon,  and  the 
Encyciopedie  are  mentioned.— The  obligations  the  French 
philofophers  have  to  our  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Sir  Ifaac  New’- 
ton,  are  pafled  over  in  lilencc.  What  lie  has  faid  at  the 
conclufion  of  this  letter  on  the  ftate  of  literature  in  England 
and  France,  appears  to  be  well  founded  ;  we  fhall  give  it  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  w’ork. 

‘  It  is  from  the  confeioufnefs  of  the  motives  that  lead  you  abroad, 
that  I  expatiate  fo  largely  upon  all  that  relates  to  literature. 

‘  You 
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‘  You  .will  find  ir,  if  not  in  greater  renueft,  upon  a  more  agrcenblr 
footing  in  France  than  among  your  own  countrymen.  1  do  not 
thi4k,.  from  what  I  have  heard  elderly  perfons  in  England  e.xprfii 
oh  thjs  fubjci^t,  that  there  is  the  fame  demand  for  literary  taicm!» 
among  our  great  people  as  formerly.  'I  he  rage  and  violence  of  par¬ 
ties  is  a  malady  attended  by  manv  more  evil  conlequences  than  n.  n 
arc  in  general  aware  of.  It  not  only  banilhcb  candour  tretn  - 
liticaratfairs,  but  it  extinguifhes  the  propenfity  to  polite  knowlcdp^, 
and  renders  individuals  infenfible  to  all  other  n.crit  than  iliat  of  ticinj 
able  to  alii  ft  them  in  the  purfuits  of  faction. 

*  To. this  inaufpicious  difpoiition  of  the  times,  is  owing  the 
.dine  ot  thatw'armth  with  which  letters  were  once  cultivated;  and 
that  indllfcrence  for  their  encouragement,  which  is  become  notorloui 
even  in  the  perception  of  judicious  andobfervant  foreigners. 

*  Voltaire  takes  notice  fomewherc,  that  in  England  on  ntcr't 
^veres  t^uc  par  cfprlt  de  part little  is  w  ritten  but  from  fpirit  ot  party. 
This  ftricturc  is  rather  too  fevere  ;  but  he  might  have  aftertea  with 
great  truth,  that  unlefs  a  writer  knows  how  to  render  his  pen  fer- 
viceable  in  the  caufe  of  pany,  he  will  feldom  rife  to  anj’  conhderablc 
degree  of  fame  and  profperit)', 

*  I  do  not  by  theie  reflections  mean  to  imprefs  you  with  a  notion, 
that  literary  men  ftiould  forfwear  the  dil'cullion  of  political  fubjects: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  fhumeful  in  a  gentleman  of  learning  nor  robe 
well  converfaat  in  fuch  matters.  \\*hat  is  the  purport  of  educurior., 
but  to  enable  men  to  think,  fpeak,  and  write  judicioully  on  all  points 
of  importance,  and  what  is  more  important  than  the  welfare  and  la¬ 
te  reft  of  the  community  at  large  ? 

It  is  not  therefore  an  application  to  political  knowledge  that  is 
reprehended ;  it  is  the  cxclufive  encouragement  given  to  the  zeal 
and  dexterity  that  are  manifefted  in  the  caufe  of  party. 

In  this  unhappy  caufe  it  fometlines  happens,  that  a  man ‘may 
render  himfelf  extremely  ferviceable  without  poftefling  any  talents  of 
real  utility  to  the  public.  Iditle  or  no  knowledge  is  required,  but  ot 
the  refpertive  dcligns  and  clrciunftanccs  of  each  party,  their  Ichtnus, 
^thelr  .manoeiivrcF,  the  particularities  refpeding  their  heads  arfl 
Readers  :  with  all  this  an  individual  maybe  acquainted  without  unv 
material  acquaintance  with  any  thing  eUe. 

‘  True  it  is  that  party  writers  may  be,  and*  often  arc  men  ot  re.il 
unquefrtonable  abilities  in  a  variety  of  inftances :  but  ftill  it  is  not 
in  this  light  they  are  brought  forw’ard,  and  meet  wdt;h  fuccels:  it  is 
purely  for  having  laboured  In  that  field,  w  hich  requires  no  Qiivjr 
talents  to  cultivate  than  thofc  that  arc  above  mentioned.* 

In  the  fix  following  Letters,  which  contain  a  review  and 
examination  of  French  literature,  there  is  nothing  exeeb 
lent.  The  obfervations  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  criticilnut 
fccond  hand.  Dr.  Andrews  feems  to  follow  Lord  Cheftcr- 
field  in  his  admiration  of  the  Hcnriadc^  w’hich  we  fcruple 
not  to  pronounce  cxceflivc.  As  a  work  of  judgment  it  de¬ 
mands  our  approbation,  but  its  claims  to  poetical  fuperiority 
arc  moderate.  Wc  are  willing  to  fuppofe  that  our  author 

had  not  read  the  produftions  of  the  younger  Crebillon,  when 

he 
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he  mentions  him  among  the  novellifts  he  recommends  to' 
his  traveller.  There  is  no  author  we  are  acquainted 
with,  either  ancient  or  modern,  who  has  fo  untvearicdly 
laboured,  to  excite  loofe  ideas;  and  the  degree  of  pre-emi-' 
iicncc  he  has  obtained,  admits  of  no  rivallhip  Surely^  Dr. 
Andrews  does  not  imagine,  that,  at  IVenty  Five,  excite¬ 
ments  are  iieceflary  to  the  commerce  of  the  Sexes  But  we' 
wilh  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjc£t,  as  we  confider  his 
iaiertion  of  Crcbillon  as  a  mere  overfight.  "  ^ 

The  French  periodical  publications  occupy  the  two  fuc- 
ceeding  Letters.  Among  thefe  is  noticed  the  Journal  des 
Savans^  the  elder  brother  6f  all  Reviews  now  exifting. 
There  is  a  fund  of  reflexion  and  good  fenfe  in  thefe  two 
Letters. 

Letters  21,  22,  and  23,  give  an  account  of  the  inftitu-* 
tions  in  France  in  favour  of  learning,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts.  Of  learning  and  literature  he  feeins  to  have  a 
competent  knowledge,  but  as  to  fculpture  and  painting  he 
ingenuoufly  confefles  his  ignorance.  It  would  have  been 
better  therefore,  had  he  avoided  entering  into  difeuflions 
upon  the  fubjeft  :  the  blind  cannot  judge  of  colours.  Yet 
'we  find  him  afterwards,  comparing  architedfure,  painting 
and  fculpture,  and  giving  the  preference,  as  a  fine  art,  to 
the  firft.  This  i*  not  a  place'  for  entering  upon  the  fubjeft  ; 
we  can  only  repeat,  the  blind  cannot  judge  of  colours.  With 
all  his  want  of  knowledge  in  this  refpedf,  his  acquaintance 
'with  the  woirtd,  and  his  good  fenfe,  have  enabled  him  to 
form  a  very  proper  eflimate  of  connoijjeurjhip ;  which,  for 
the  mod  part,  is  nothing  more  than  the  fcience  of  minutiae, 
without  a  conception  of  the  eflbntials  of  the  art. 

To  the  public  libraries  are  the  two  following  Letters  dedi-' 
cated.  There  is  nothing  here,  except  fome  common-place 
reflexions,  that* is  not  to  be  found  in  almoft  every  deferip- 
tion  of  Paris.  We  may  add  to  his  reflexions  our  regret, 
that  the  fame  eafy  accefs  to  libraries  is  not  to  be  found  acre 
iis  in  the  capital  of  France. 

From  Letter  26  to  Letter  31,*  we  have  an  account  of  the 
churches  in  Paris,  and  of  religious  ceremonies.  This  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  remarks  on  a  variety  of  charafters,  and 
lome  ftriftures  on  religion  in  general.  He  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference,  on  a  comparilon  between  the  churches  of  London 
and  Paris,  to  the  latter.  As  to  number  and  internal  orna¬ 
ment  he  is  certainly  in  the  right,  but  he  might  have  obferved 
'^ith  jufticc,  that  they  have  nothing  wrhich  can  Hand  in 
competition  with  our  St.  Pauls.  His  ftridtures  upon  the 
chriftian  religion  are  not  every  where  juft :  among  other 
things,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  fame  acrimony  now 

prevails 
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prevatb  among  the  different  fefts  into  which  chriftianitv  is 
iplit,  as  ia  the  darker  ages.  On  the  contrary,  every  one 
acquainted  with  hiftory  and  mankind,  Is  fenfible  of  a  gra¬ 
dual  approximation.  And  though  men  will  always  differ 
upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  fubjeft,  yet  they  can  now 
carry  on  their  difputes  without  dooming  their  adverfaries  to 
cjeflruftion  in  this  world,  and  to  damnation  in  the  next. 

An  account  of  the  public  buildings  in  and  about  Paris, 
of  the  manufaftories,  of  tlie  walks  and  gardens,  of  the 
change,  lotteries,  bathing-places. and  amufements,  makes  up 
the  contents  of  the  remaining  Letters.  We  fliall  give  a 
(hort  extraft  from. Letter  43,  where  the  author  mentions  the 
combats  of  wild  beafts ;  to  Ihew,  our  countrymen  that  the 
French  fhould  look  at  home,  before  they  reproach  us  with 
the  1  udenefs  and  brutality  of  our  prize  fighting. 

*  In  order  to  help  out  the  Concert  Spirituely  another  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  amu  ft  ment  has  been  permitted  on  high  feflivals.  You  will  be 
rather  furprifed,  w'hen  1  have  told  you  that  this  place  is  a  bear¬ 
garden,  where  dogs,  bulls,  lions,  tygers,  bears,  and  ether  bcalb  are 
baited  and  worried  to  death. 

‘  This  fayage  paftiine  is  as  much  frequented  as  any  at  Paris,  and 
is  exhibited  in  winter  as  well  as  in  the  mild  feafons ;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  this  feene  of  blood  and  carnage  pafTes  in  an 
open  aerea,  furrounded  by  feats  which,  though  covered  over  head, 
leave  one  oihenvife  expoied  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather. 

‘  Thinking  people  have  often  expreft  their  alionifliment,  that 
fo  ferocious  a  palVune  fhould  have  been  fubftltuted  in  lieu  of  certain¬ 
ly  the  more  gentle  and  humane  entertainments  of  the  ib.ge.  ]\Ian- 
ners  muft  clearly  receive  more  detriment  bv  Indultring  In  fuch  bar- 
barous  lights,  than  by  all  the  fun  and  laughter,  which  the  jocoleit 
comedy,  farce,  or  pantomime,  can  pofliblv  occafion. 

‘  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  rejoice  that  fo  vulgar  and  bafe  a  diverfion 
is  now  in  England  abandoned  to  the  meaneft  of  the  populace,  and  i* 
not  as  in  France  licenfed  by  public  authorit}% 

‘  Should  you  hear  the  epithets  of  rude  and  rough  beftowed  on  the 
character  of  your  countrymen  by  the  French,  which  many  of  them 
too  readily  do,  I  think  you  cannot  anfwer  them  better  than  by  in- 
tbrmlng  them,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  reproach  us  wdth  the  above 
barbarities,  which  have  long  ago  been  exploded' from  the  fill  ot  our 
paftiines’*. 

The  concluding  Letter  is  a  fort  of  recapitulation,  con¬ 
taining  much  judicious  obfervation;  from  a  perulalof  which 
the  Rntilh  traveller  may  reap  confiderable  advantage.  From 
Ibme  pecularities  in  the  phrafeology,  we  are  led  to.  conclude, 
that  the  author  haspafled  much  of  his  time  out  of  his  own 
country.  We  could  difpenfe  with  the  profufion  of  fiories 
and  zvell  kfjown  anecdotes,  which  greatly  incieafe  the  fize  of 
this  publication ;  they  raife  a  fufpicion  of  (pmething 
folicitude  about  the  iulk  of  the  volume. 


Apv'T* 
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XV.  n.yree  Betters  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain^  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  thofe  who  figneJ  the  AddrelFcs  on  the  late  Changes  of 
Admlnlftration,  and  the  Diiroliitlon  of  the  Parliament.  8vo.  as. 
Dcbrett.  '1785. 

Alfred  traces  the  two  great  component  parts  of  the 
firitiih  conllitution,  prerogative  on  one  fide,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people  on  the  otlier,  that  is  toryifin  and 
.  whigilm,  to  the  conteft  between  the  crown  and  the  borons 
which  produced  iiiagna  charta.  On  the  due  balance  .of  pre¬ 
rogative  and  Liberty  has  the  Britilh  confiitutioii  beeiffup- 
ported,  and.  when  cither  of  them  has  preponderated,  the 
conftitution  has  been  fbaken,  and  even,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  overturned,  pro  tempore^  till  by  the  reftoration 
of  the  balance  it  has  recovered  and  been  reftOred.  Inftances 
of  this  he  obferves,  arc  to  be  found  in  every  reign,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  conftitution  in  magna  charta,  to  the 
preient  hour.  Of  thefe  he  recalls  to  the  memory  of  his 
readers  only  a  few,  in  order  to  prove  ‘‘that  the  purity  of 
this  conftitution  has  ever  depended,  and  muft  for  ever  de¬ 
pend,  on  the  critically  exaft  balance  of  thefe  principles  ;  that 
the  prolperityof  the  ftate  has  ever  been  the  confcquence  of. 
this  ftrift  poize,  and  that,  whoever  has  thrown,  or  fhall 
throw  too  great  a'  w^eight  into  either  fcalc,  has  been,  and 
will  be  the  greateft  enemy  to  his  country.” 

Before  he  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  truth  of  thefe  pofi- 
tions,  he  defines  what  he  underftands  hy  the  profperity  of  a 
rtate*.  -i'his,  he  juftly  obferves,  does  not  confift  in  the 
glory  acquired  by  extenfive  conquefts,  and  brilliant  viftq- 
ries,  “  but  in  the  greateft  portion  of  happinefs  to  each  in¬ 
dividual,  low  as  well  as  high,  that  the  circuinftances  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  will  admit.” 

During  the  wars  between  the  Houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  fometimes  the  defpotifm  of  the  Prince,  and  fome- 
timesthe  defpotifm  of  the  nobility,  neither  of  which  powers 
Jii  thofe  days  confidered  the  people,  .appeared,  for  a  long 
period,  to  have  fliaken  the  conftitution  afunder  ;  and  tyranny* 
ftom  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  feemed  to  have  eftablifhed 
I  its  feat  for  ever.  The.bleftings  of  commerce  were  heard  of 
I  no  more,  England,  w^hich  under  princes  who  never  pufhed 
I  prerogative  far,  had  leen  a  fleet  of  near  five  thouland  (hips, 

!  bad  fcarcely  one  fhip  of  trade.  At  tliat  period  the  members 
I  of  the  Houle  of  Commons  were  attended  with  no  marks  of 
\  dignity  or  relpeft  :  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  our  author 
I  does  not  fail  to  obferve,  “  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
I  finks,  and  is  trampled'  upon  by  haughty  prerogative,  com- 
f  "  merce 
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mcrce  ever  has  funk,  and  muft  ever  fink,  for  commerce  and 
dcfpotifm  never  inhabit  the  fame  region,’*  The  unfortunate, 
bccaufe  weak  and  ill  judging  Houfe  of  Stuart,  by  various  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  provoked  them 
to  violence  and  fury,  and  drove  them,,  in  madnefs  and  rage, 
toafts  on  their  fide  as  fubverlivc  of  public  profperity  and 
private  happinefs  as  any  of  which  they  complained :  and 
liberty,  carried*  beyond  its  due  bounds,  and  prerogative  here 
deprefled  too  low,  the  conftitution  'was  overturned  for  a 
time  :  and  when  it  appeared  to  be  reftored  under  Charles  II, 
and  James  II.  that  appearance  was  but  of  Ihort  duration, 
and  the  balance  only  inclined  the  other  way.  The  fulfome 
and  numerous  addrefles  which  had  poured  in,  from  every 
quarter  to  the  lall  of  thefe  miftaken  and  deluded  princes, 
having  led  him  to  a  belief  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
really  in  his  favour,  he  ralhlyruihed  on  his  own  deftruftion. 
The  eyes  of  the  nation  being  opened,  the  moft  eager  and 
warm  of  thefe  addreflers  faw  their  error,  and  flopped  Ihort 
on  the  edge  of  the  gulph  into  which  they  had  nearly  plunged 
themfclves  and  their  country,  and  joined  their  hearts  and 
hands  with  the  reft  of  the  nation  to  bring  about  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  attempts  to  fhake  the  conftitution  fixed  on  the 
bafis  of  the  revolution  were  fruftrated.  The  bleftings  which 
flowed  from  that  event  met  a  fevere  check,  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  in  1762.  Attempts  have  been  made,  he  affirms, 
for  twenty  two  years  paft,  to  incline  the  balance  of  the 
conftitution  ftrongly  to  one  fide;  this  has  been  pro- 
duftiveof  the  long  lift  of  evils  by  wftiich  we  arc  all  both  in 
our  aggregate  capacity  and  as  individuals,  at  this  time  moft 
heavily  and  grievoufly''  opprefted. — In  proving  that  national 
profperity  has  rifen  or  fallen  in  the  ratio  of  the  prefervation 
of  the  balance  of  prerogative  and  liberty,  Alfred  feverely 
,  arraigns  that  fecret  influence  which  has  guided  the  prefent 
reign,  the  late  peace,  and  the  condufl,  particularly  with 

regard  to  finance,  of  the  prefent  Miniftry. - This  pamplct 

is  written  with  great  livelinefs,  and  bears  evident  marks  ot 
the  genius  of  the  author,  (Mr.  Burke)  to  whom  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  aferibed. 
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^RT.  XVI.  Hijioire  Naturelle  Jes  Mineraux*  Par  M.  le  Comti  di 
BvfoH.  2tonu.\to.  PariSf 

Buftbn’s  Natural  Hlftory  of  Minerals.  t 

i  * 

^  \Condudcd  f)Dm  our  Review  for  January;] 

AS  we, have  already  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  public 
curiolity  by  a  diilindt  view  of  the  Author’s  principles 
and  arrangements,  as  they  appear  in  the  firil  volume  ;  wc 
Ihall  pafs  more  haftily  over  the  prefent  volume  as  well  as 
thofe  which  may  be  publilhed  in  future,  noticing  only  the 
more  remarkable  opinions  and  deviations  from  the  doArines^ 
which  feem  to  be  generally  received.  The  titles  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  are  now  to  confider,  occur  in  the  following 
order,  bitumen^  martial  pyrites^  volcanic  fubjlancesy  fulphur^ 
faltSy  vitriolic  acid  and  vitriols^  liquor  flicumy  alum^  other 
amhinations  of  the  vitriolic  acidy  acid  of  vegetables  and  ani^ 
malsy  alkalis  and  their  combinationsy  fea  falty  nitrey  fal  amo^ 
nlacy  boraxy  irony  gold. 

All  bitumens  have  one  common  origin  ;  and  that  has 
been  already  ailigned  under  the  article  coal.  The  liquid  forts 
arcdiftilled  from  the  folid  by  fubterraneous  lire.  In  aniber- 
ereafe  there  is  ^  mixture  of  fome  animal  fubftance,  with 
bitumen*'  . 

Martial  pyrites  is  a  fubftance  of  fecondary  formation.  It 
does  not  contain  lulpliuFcompTetely  formed,  but  only  its 
dements.  It  was  produced  by  the  combination  of  acid  firft 
with  the  fixed  fire  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  then  with 
earth  containing  a  large  portion  of  iron. 

The  fire  of  volcanos  arofe  from  the  afeenfion  of  martial 
pyrites,  and  is  maintained  by  the  burning  of  coal,  folfil- 
wood,  &c.  In  his  enumeration  of  the  products  of  volcanos^ 
Wc  do  not  find  that  the  Author’s  fancy  has  rambled*  very 
widely  from  the  ordinary  track  of  writers. 

Sulphur  is  faid  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  combuftion  ©f 
pyrites  and  bitumens.  It  is  alfo  produced  via  humida  wherc- 

I'ver  the  vitriolic  acid  meets  with  the  fpoils  of  organized 
^ies.  In  the  account  of  its  nature  and  properties,  M. 
ufFon  follows  the  chymifts,  excepting  where  he  reprobates 
‘e  term  phlogifton. 

Iiithe  hiftory  of  falts,  M*  BufFon  confiders  fixed  air  as 
primitive  and  univerfal  acid.  By  uniting  with  the  pri- 
Enc.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  1785.  T  mordial 
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inordial  glafles,  it  acquired  both  inafs  and '  ftrength,  and 
became  vitriolic  acid  :  by  uniting  with  metallic  lubllances, 

-  it  acquired  ftill  more  mafs  and  ftrength,  and  became  the 
weiiical  acid.  Many  ages  afterwards  it  combined  with  cal> 
caf.eous  eartlr,  and  formed  marine  acid.  Next,  the  fame 
'Upiyeffal  acid,  united  with  the  principles  of  organized  bodies 
and  was  changed,  by  fermentation,  into  the  animal  and 
vegetable  acids,  and  in  confequence  of  the  putrefaction  ot 
their  remains,  into  nitrotis  acid.  -  The  alkalis  alfo  are  the 
brogeny  of  fixed  air,  becaufe  it  may  be  extrafted  from 
Uicm.— Why  did' not  he,  when  he  was  in  fo  fair  a  train,  at¬ 
tribute  the  origin  of  calcareous 'and  argillaceous  earths  as  well 
as,  magnefia,  to  the  fame  fource  ?  It  is  ftrange  that  the 
Author  when  he  blames  Stahl  in  this  very  feftion,  for  bring- 
i'ng  forward  a  fuppofifion  deftitute  of  proof  and  contrary  to 
all  the  phajnomena,  could  not  perceive  how  juftly  and  how 
often  it  might  be  applied  to  himfelf.  The  aerial  acid,  we 
arc  further  told,  is  the  principle  of  rapidity  and  odour :  it 
is  to  the  taftc  and  fmell  what  light  and  colours  are  to  the  eye ; 
it  is,  excepting  fire,  the  only  agent  in  nature. 

Solubility  in  water  is  faia  not  to  be  an  eftential  property 
of  falts,  becaufe  if  the  mother-ley  be  loaded  with  unfluous  matut 
^mature  grajfe)  the  water  cannot  dijpilve  the  fait. 

In  the  two  fucceeding  feftions,  the  Author  repeats  his 
notions  concerning  the  compofition  of  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  converfion  of  flint  into  clay. 

He  contends  at  fome  length  that  the  bails  of  alumn  is 
not  pure  clay,  but  clay  with  an  admixture  of  chalk  and 
znud. 

Speaking  of  magnefia,  he  fays,  “  That  from  its  refem- 
blancc  to  calcareous  earth,  it  is  impoflible  to  doubt  of  its 
being  a  true  calcareous  earth,  firft  penetrated  with  vitriolis 
acid  and  then  modified  by  the  aerial  acid,  and  perhaps  alfo 
by  vegetable  alkali,  of  which  it  fceins  to  polTcfs  fome  pro* 
perries.” 

The  famous  queftion  concerning  the  impregnation  of  t].» 

•  .  water  of  tlic  fea,  is  thus  decided  by  the  Author  in  his  billory 
.  fff  fea  fait.  “  The  fea  was  at  firft  fimply  acid,  or  merely 
acidulous  ;  by  the  union  of  tire  primitive  acid  with  tk 
alkalis  and  the  other  acids,  it  became  more  acid  and  fait :  i’* 
.  afterwards  acquired  brackiihnefs  by  the  adnnxtnre  of  bita-i 
Vmcn,  and  it  was,  laftly,  loaded  with  and  oil  by  tl»| 
*  decompofitiori  of  the  bodies  of  its  inhabitant^  whkh 
a3  is  wdl  known,  more  oil  in  tlreir  compofition  tlran  hr* 
ahimais.  . 

'  Time  ncceflary  heightened  the  faltnefs  and  bracklfbH'^ 
'  well  as  Uie  oilinefs  of  the  fca-watcr,  fince  all  the  rhy 
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flowing  into  tins  great,  receptacle,  are  thcmfelvcs  impregnated 
with  faline,  bituminous^  and  oily  panicles^  fupplied  by  the 
fartli  and  too  fixed  to  rife  in  vapour.  The  quantity  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  impiegiiatiiig  fiibltariccs  cannot  but  incrcafe, 
while  the  quantity  oF  water  remains  always  the  famc,^  for 
the  running  v/aters  reftorc  as  much  as  evaporation  carti^ 
away. 

“To  thefe  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  the  faltrtcfs  of  thd 
feii  may  be  added  the  confidcrable  quahtity  of  fait  whiclj 
the  waters  filtering  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  detach  frorrt 
the  falihe  mafics,  that  are  found  iii  varioiis  parts,  and  at 
confidcrable  deptlis.^^ 

I'hefe  mines  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  once  falt-pits,  iik 
which  fuccefTivc  portions  of  fea-water  were  fpeedily  evapo¬ 
rated  by  the  original  heat  of  the  globe. 

He  conjedures  that  the  acid  of  borax^  is  a  compound  of 
arfehic  and  copper. 

For  the  pofition  of  the  metals,  he  accounts  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mahnen  **  All  the  metals  may  be  fublimcd  by  the 
force  of  tire.— Hence  when  the  fixed  fubftances  of  the  tcr- 
reftial  mafs  were  vitrified  by  the  primordial  fire^  the  metals 
were  exempt  from  the  general  Vitrificatioiij  the  violence  of 
heat  fupporting  them  above  the  furface  of  the  globe.  They 
did  not  ddeend  till  by  its  diminution  they  were  capable  of 
remaining  in  a  Hate  of  fufion  without  being  fublimed  anew., 
Copper  and  iron,  tlie  raoft  infufible,  firft  relied  upon  the 
rock  of  the  globe,  flill  glowingi  „  .GoId  and  lilV'cr,  lefs  dif¬ 
ficult  of  fufion,  nextdefeended  and  ran  into  the  perpendicular 
fiflures  and  the  intcrftices,  which  the  decrepitation  of  the 
tjuarta  had  every  where  opened  :  hence  native  gold  and  filver 
arc  found  in  fmall  filanieiits  iii  the  quartzeous  rock.  Lead 
and  tin,  fufible  in  a  much  fmaller  heat,  continued  liquid 
long  afterwards,  or  elfe  were  calcined,  and  occupied  likewife 
the  perpendicular  fiflures  :  jallly,  all  the  metals  confounded 
together  formed  the  veins  of  the  primordial  ores.  Mercury, 
tvhich  rifeS  in  ai  moderate  heat,  could  only  fettle  upon  thd 
furface  of  the  earth  a  little  before  the  defeent  of  water  and 
other  volatile  fubftances.’^ 

Iron,  being  the  firft  metal  that  fettled  upon  the' globe,  is 

? laced  by  the  Author  in  the  front  of  metallic  fubftahew. 
lis  defeription  of  its  different  ftates  may  be  comprised  in 
the  following  propofitions.  The  primitive  rocks  of  iron 
Were  produced  oy  the  primitive  fire,  are  magnetic  and  intS- 
tnately  combined  with  vitreous  fubftances.  The  particles 
which  the  aftion  of  die  elements  detached  from  them 
given  rife  to  ochre,  &c.  The  origin  of  pyrites’  and  the 
fwampey  ores,  has  been  already  mentioned.  iFhe  fpany 
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ores  were  produced  by  the  dccompofition  of  pyrites,  and  die 
admixture  of  the  fpoils  of  organized  bodies. 

.  The  hillory  of  gold  concludes  the  fecond  volume.  In 
the  almoft  univerfal  diflemination  of  this  m^tal,  lie  finds  a 
confirmation  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  orginal  ftate  of  the 
earth.  He  accounts  for  the  forms  in  which  gold  is  found, 
from  the  vapours  that  were  raifed  by  the  ancient  heat  of  the 
globe,  and  from  the  mechanical  aftion  of  the  elements, 
chiefly  of  water.  He  relates  the  chymical  properties,  and 
the  ufe  of  gold  in  the  arts.  At  the  clofe  of  the  article  w 
have  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  mines,  &c.  in  the 
courfe  of  which  the  author  has  introduced  feveral  eloquent 
and  ftriking  paflages,  of  which  the  following  may  ferve  as  an 
example.  Having  mentioned  that  eternal  fource  of  regret, 
the  deftruftion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  by  the 
working  of  the  gold  mines.  “  And  yet,  he  obferves,  tlie  in- 
fli£lion  of  this  deep  wound  on  humanity,  far  from  procuring 
real  wealth’,  has  ferved  no  other  purpofc  than  that  of  loading 
mankind  with  a  burden  at  once  oppreflive  and  ufelefs.  As 
the  value  of  things  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that 
by  which  they  are  reprefented,  to  add  to  the  mafs  of  the 
precious  metals  is  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial.  To  reduce 
gold  and  lilver  to  a  twentieth  part,  would  be  to  remove  from 
commerce  nineteen  parts  of  its  incumbrances,  fince  thefefigns, 
when  in  great  abundance,  are  more  diflicult  in  tranfportiiig, 
more  expenfive  in  working,  and  more  tardy  in  circulation 
than  in  fmall  quantities,  which  yet  would  juft  as  well  repre- 
fent  the  value  of  every  thing.  Before  the  difeovery  of  the 
new  world,  Europe  pofleflTed  twenty  times  lefs  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  but  provifions  coft  twenty  times  lefs.  What  then  has 
been  gained  by  the  accumulation  of  frefh  millions  ?  What, 
but  the  incumbrance  of  their  weight  ? 

This  exceflive  load  would  perhaps  increaie  without  end 
did  not  avarice  check  its  own  progrefs  by  raifing  up  impafla 
blc  boundaries.  However  ardent  the  thirft  of  gold  may  have 
been  in  all  ages,  the  fame  means  of  allaying  it  did  not  always 
cxift,  and  they  have  diminilhed  the  more  they  have  been 
ufed.  Suppole,  for  inftance,*  the  quantity  of  precious  me¬ 
tals,  before  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  have  been 
as  much  lefs  as  I  have  juft  ftated,  the  profit  arifing  from 
their  mines  during  the  time  requifite  to  increafe  it  twofold, 
muft*have  been  much  greater  than  during  an  equal  number 
of  years  in  which  a  fecond  equal  addition  was^  made  to  it, 
and  much  greater  ftill  than  the  profit  of  fubfequent  times 
The  real  benefit  accruing  muft  then  have  diminilhed  in  urn 
form  progreflion,  allowing  to  each  year  an  equal  product 
Should  a  mine  capable  of  fupplying  to  Europe  as  much  goW 
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1^  as  it  poflefled  before  this  a?ra  be  difcovercd,  the  profit  of 

i-:  working  it  would 'be  only  though  at  that  time  it  would 

[•  have  been  double,  hence  the  more  thefe  rich  mines  have 
I  been  worked  the  nearer  approaches  have  been  made  to  po¬ 
verty  ;  the  gain  was  at  all  times  fiftitious,  the  lofs  certain  at 
lirft  as  at  lall  :  piles  of  gold  and  lilv-er,  heavy  and  burden- 
1  fome  reprefentatives,  inftead  of  labouring  to  increafe  them' ; 
i  the  -mines,  thofe  gulphs  that  iwallovv  up  mankind  Ihould 
be  clofed,  in  order  to  leflen  the  quantity,  efpccially  as  tlicir 
prodqft  is  fcarce  lufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  wretches, 
that  are  hired  ^or  condemned  to  them.  But  the  nations  will 
never  be  brought  into  a  contederacy  by  the  prolpedt  of  con¬ 
ferring  a  general  blefling  on  mankind.  We  have  nothing 
to  confole  us  but  a  well  grounded  hope  that  in  a  few  ages, 
perhaps  fboner,  it  will  be  necellary  to  abandon  this  pcrniciou  s 
■  labour,  which  gold  itfelf,  grown  too  common,  wnll  be  no 
longer  able  to  recompenle.” 

;  By  fuch  refting  places,  properly  difpofed,  the  general  rea¬ 
der  may  be  allured  into  a  path  before  avoided  as  uninviting 
:  and  wearifome.  Had  the  author  but  been  able  to  fatisfy  the 
philofopher  by  exaftnefs  of  chymical  knowledge  and  cauti- 
;  oufiiefs  of  conjefture  !  But  the  nicenefs  of  chymical  invefti- 
'  gation  he  difdains,  “  becaufe  chymiftry  oftner  confounds 
;  than  feparates  the  component  parts  of  bodies and  how  often 
i  have  the  flights  of  his  imagination  hurried  him  to  the 
I  very  lummit  of  hypothetical  extravagance  !  • 

i  Notwithftanding  his_  acknowjedged  Ikill  in  the  arts  of 
j  Compofition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  his  prelent 
j  work  from  the  charges  of  prolixity  and  repetition.  His  for- 
i  mer  produftions  are  by  no  means  totally  free  from  this  latter 
I  fault,  and  old  age  is  not  likely  to  correft  it. 

I  ‘  To  thele  fpecimens  and  obfervations  it  would  be  unjuft 
i  not  to  add  that  in  his  accounts  of  the  lituation  of  mines,  he 
j  is  copious,  entertaining  and  inftru£five,  and  that  the  ample 
j  <}uotations  from  the  late  mineralogical  travellers,  with  many 
!  original  communications,  render  this  natural  hiftory  highly 
1  valuable  to  the  Englilh  reader,  who  cannot  alw^ays  gain  accels 
]  to  the  produftions  of  foreign  obfervers.  One  lingularity 
i  obferveable  in  thefe  quotations,  and  wdiich  the  work  of  none 
j  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  exhibited,  is  too  curious  to  be 
1  overlooked.  The  number  of  quotations  perhaps,  equals,  if 
I  Jt  does  not  exceed,  the  number  of  pages  ;  and  yet  among  fo 
;  many,  there  is  not  one  from  any  author  who  has  not  cither 
;  Written  in  French,  or  been  tranflated  into  French,  if  we 
I  except  two  or  three  references  to  Latin  authors. 

\  '■■■  ■  ‘  T  3 
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feription  of  the  Plague  which  raged  at  Jaffe  in  1770,  and  in  Mpf. 
cowin  1781.  By  Dr.  Orraeus. '  410.  Peterlburgh.  1784. 

TpHIS  intcrefting  work  is.  di\Md€d  into  twp  feftions,  tl^c 
-firft  coniprchending  the  hillpry,  cur^,  prophylaxis  witl; 
cafes  and  other  luppleatental  ipatter  ;  the  fecond  containing 
the  general  deduftioi>s  flowing  from  the  fafts  on  the  theory. 
The.author.was  phyfician  to  the  Ruffian  general  Romanzow 
and  as  he  was  prefeht/  while  the  plague  raged  in  b^)th  cities, 
his  account  would  I'eeni  entitled  to  confiderablc  attention. 
The  firft  fifty  pages  are  filled  up  with  the  general  narrative  of 
its  rife*  progrefs,  and  termination.  This  agrees  pretty  ex- 
aftly  with  that  which  wc  have  already  received  from  others, 
and  efpecially  .frpm  Dr.  Merter’s,  copies  of  wliofe 

book  have  beep  imported  into  this  country.  For  this  rea. 
fon,  as  well  as  becaufe  more  curious  matter  attrafts  our  at¬ 
tention,  we  fhall  pafs  on  to  the  fubfequent  divifions,  ob- 
ferving  only  that  it  appears  from  a  table  given  by  the  author 
that  at  leaft  56,000  perfons  were  cut  off  ny  the  plague  alone 
in  Mofeow  during  the  courfe  of  1771,  of  whom  21,401  are 
allotted  to  September. 

The  .remainder  of  the  work  (near  200  pages)  conlifts  of 
general  propofitipris  arranged  under  different  hpads,  and  con¬ 
firmed  and  explained  by  a  commentary  fubjoined.  In  the 
prefent  article  we  fhall  felcA  a  number  of  the  moft  curious 
and  important  of  thefe  obfervations,  omitting  all  remarks 
vpon  them,  that  as  much  fpace  as  poflible  may  b?  allotted  to 
^  work  which  will  probably  not  be  procured  without  great 
diflficulty  in  this  country.  In  the  prefent  ardour  of  inquiry 
about  fevers,  information  coming  from  fo  good  authority 
cannot  but  be  acceptable.  Under  the  title  ot  Experientia  we 
TOett  with  various  prppofitions  relative  to  thediagnofis  treat¬ 
ment  and  cure  of  the  plague,  with  other  collateral  fubjefts. 

The  plague  .firft  broke  out  in  houfes  and  hofpitals  where 
the  air  was  nioift,  tepid  and  impure.  When  it  appeared  ia 
better  fituations,  it  was  capable  of  being  eafily  lupprcffed. 

At  firft  it  generally  aflumes  the  form  of  a  petechial  fever, 
and  docs. not  exhibit  its  pathognomonic  fymptoms. 

It  exerts  its  chief  violence  on  the  common  people,  comr 
paratively  few  of  higher  ftation  being  feized  with  it.  Ten 
•individuals  only  among  tlie  numerous  nobility  at  Mofeow 
perifhed,  and  not  .a  fingle  phyfician  notwitfiftanding  their 
frequent  intcrcourfe  with  the  Infefted. 

Among  the  occafional  caufes  the  moft  efficacious  fcemed  to 
be,  I.  Clofe  and  impr.udent  intcrcourfe  with  the  infe^lcd 
2.  The  handling  of  things  infefted  with  the  nuifance,  cfpc 
cially  f^ch  as  fiad  bpeh  fhut  up  from  the  air.  3.  Baths  and  all 
.  • .  ^  tcpii 
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ttpld  vapours. ' 4«  Rancid  iut,  either  much  handled  or  ul'cd 
fbr.food.  .5.  Errors  in  diet  and  violent  palliqns. 

Lcucophlegmatic  and  cachectic  habui,.  perfons  affefted 
with  cutaneous,  dil'cafes  ;  thpfe  advanced  in  years  and  children 
at  the  breaft.  were,  leaft*  expofed  td  the  contagion:  Fat  per- 
fons,  though  in  other  refpefts  in  perfeft  health  Were  iafc£t^ 
greater  number  and  recovered  with  more  ditficulty  than 


in  greater  numoer  ana  recoveica  wim  more  auncuity  man 
thdfc  of  a  fparc  habit.  ‘  ' 

The  fame  perfon  has  often  been  known  to  have  repeated 
attacks. 

It  prevailed  moft  in  fpring  and  autumn,  efpecially  in 
warm,  rainy  weather.  On  the  contrary,  as  foon  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  became  dry  and  fettled,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  wind 
blew  from  the  north,  it  was,  if  not  quite  fupprcllcd,  much 
mitigated :  and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  contagiovi 
was  fenllbly  impaired,  and  when  a  conhaint  cold  came  on, 
was  totally  dellroyed. 

Some  obfervations  feem  to  indicate  that  birds  and  infefts 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  feldom  appear  in  places 
highly  infefted.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  could  find  few 
infefts  at  JalTe  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  though  afterwards 
they  appeared  in  great  abundance.  .  When  the  infefted  army 
removed  into  a  vineyard,  the  infefts  were  at  firft  numerous 
but  foon  quitted  the  place.  At  Mofeow  fcarce  a  crow  or 
jackdaw  could  be  feen,  though  at  other  times  they  arc  in 
great  abundance.  An  apothecary  whofe  fyrups  ufed  to  be 
infefted  by  ants  could  not  obferve  one  at  this  time,  though 
the  next  fummer  they  returned,  as  formerly. 

.The  plague  is  fometimes  fporadic,  and  then  very. malig¬ 
nant  fevers  of  a  peftilential  nature  (quaji  peJiiUntiaksJ  prevail 
andfpread  to  a  confiderable  diftancc. 

While  the  plague  rages,  no  other  epidemics  prevail,  and 
in  other  acute  difeafes  the  plague  unexpe£tcdly  fupervenes. 

During  the  time  of  the  plague,  pimples,  angina,  rheumatic 
pains,  a  gravative  pain  where  buboes,  wounds,  ^efbad  for¬ 
merly  been  fituated,  ftrangury,  nofturnal  pollutions,  the 
nettle  falh,  puftulcs  with  an  acrid  lymph,  fweating  and  cx* 
coriation  of  the  toes,  urine  of  a  deep  colour  and  with  lateri«> 
tious  lediment,  were  very  common  occurrences.  "  I  , 

The  fmall  pox,  intermittent  fevers,  cfp^ially  qu^tanl 
and  dfopfies  portended  the  exdnflion  or  at  ieafl  the  rcinilHon 
of  the  plague.  .  ^  * 

^  It  is  diuinguilhed  froni  other  difeafes  by  its  highly  cdnU« 
gipus  jind  deletermus  nature,  as  well^as  by  tlre  *bubae%  car* 
bunclcs  and  other  eruptions  wliich,^bn:\pan3^it,  -  * 

*  The  various  appearances  it  ailiiihed  are  all  referable  to  the 
four  following  h«d$.  1*  .Tho^jpenW  ^  IfjfiUbuj  in  which 
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evident  marks  of  the  difeafe,  but  without,  fever,  appeared, 
2.  'Ihc  flow  typfy  in  which  after  2i\on^  period  of  inf e^lon,  it 
aflumes  the  form  of  a  malignant  fever,  both  with  relpeft  to 
the  raildnefsof  the  fymptoms  and  length  of  period.  3.  The 
acute.  4,  The  very  acute  type^  in  which  lail  tlie  fymptoms  arc 
*not  only  very  violent,  but  very  anomalous.  •  * 

The  figns  of  a  lefs  virulent  contagion  during  the  perioi 
of  infeftion,  are  flying  pungent  pains  in  the  glands  and 
mufdes,  heat  of  urine,  drowlincfs,  abundant  fecrction 
from  the  febaccous  glands,  cfpecially  in  the  face  and  hands, 
collivenefs  with  copious  pulpy  and  vifeid  excrement,  heavi- 
nefs,  lafTitude  and  fainting,  a  glandular  fwelling,  attended 
with  little'pain  and  dark-coloured  fpots  indicated  a  more  vi¬ 
rulent  contagion,  and  the  tranfition  to  one  of  the  fpecieswas 
pointed  out  by  depravation  of  the  tafte  and  vifeidity  of  the 
laliva  ;  anorexia,  whitenefs  and  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  and 
head  ache. 

The  miafma  is  often  thrown  offby  theinfehfible  perfpira- 
tion  ;  but  after  the  abovementioned  fymptoms  have  made 
their  appearance,  it  cannot  be  expelled  but  by  fpeedy  and 
fufficient  fweating  produced  either  by  exercife  or  diaphoretics. 
Remedies  adapted  to  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms,  were  ufed 
with  fuccefs. 

A  long  period  of  infection  generally  terminates  in  the  flow 
type  of  the  difeafe,  if  no  remedy  be  applied.  The  infefted 
perfon  being  hitherto  without  pyrexia,  is  feized  with  ftiivcr- 
ings,  very  various  in  different  perfons  in  vehemence  and  du¬ 
ration,  which  are  fucceeded  by  very  moderate  heat  and  a  fe¬ 
brile,  weak,  irregular,  and  often  intermitting  pulfe.  There 
is  a  conftant  gravative  pain  of  the  head  ;  the-  urine  is  crude 
and  turbid  without  depofiting  any  fediment,  the  tongue 
moift  and  foul  ;  no  thirfl,  dejeftion  of  fpi*  its,  belly  at  firft 
bound  with  tumour  of  the  hypocondria  and  borborymi ;  but 
the  abdomen  feels  foft;  naufea  and  vomiting  of  a  vifeid  green- 
ifh  naburra  recur  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  firft  davs. 
Various  eruptions  appear  though  not  indeed  in  all  cafes. 
The  rudiments  of  buboes  and  carbuncles  increafe  but  with¬ 
out  occalioning  any  violent  pain,  and  others  arife  in  new 
plates,  and  if  they  fuppurate  in  five,  fix,  or  feven  days,  the 
patient  recovers.  On  the  contrary  failure  of  fuppuration  and 
other  bad  fymptoms,  as  great  debility,  diarrheea.  and  low  de¬ 
lirium,  indicate  gcrtfiin  death,  which  fornctimes  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  before  the  fourteenth  day.  .  ^ 

'  In  this,  which  is  the  napft  dangerous  and  incurable  fpe- 
cics,  neutral  falts  and  analeptics  early  exhibited  in  fufficient 
quantity,  and  at  the  later  period  corroborants  and  aftriii: 
gcnt§  feem  to  be  the  moft  efficacious  of  the  numerous  reme- 
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die?  that  were  employed.  But  the  fuppuration  of  the  buboes 
arid  carbuncles  was  promoted  by  evcrj^polfiblc  effort,  as  being 
the  true  falutary  crilis. 

The  acute  type  is  preceded  by  a  fhorter  period  of  infec¬ 
tion,  and  often  fuddeiily  attacks  perfons  in  health.  *  The 
order  of  the  fymptonis  Is  nearly  as  follows  :  bad  tafte,  vifeid 
faliva,  acute  head  ach  ;  rednefs  of  the  eyes  and  face ;  foul 
and,  lometimes  dry  tongue ;  Ihivering,  confiderable  heat  ; 
pulfc  fuller,  llronger  and  more  fretjaent,  than  in  '  the  flow 
type,  urine  higher  coloured  and  greater  thirft.  Belly  bound; 
buboes  and  carbuncles  foon  appearing,  much  vomiting  at  firft, 
delirium  generally  low.  When  a  refolution  or  fuppuration 
of  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  take  place  on  or  before  the 
fourth  day,  the  patient  recovers.  But  if  fuppuration  docs 
not  come  on, ‘thefe  eruptions  increafe  very  .much,  the  deli¬ 
rium  continues,  the  vires  vitae  .with  the  pulfe  fink,  and 
hemorrhages  and  pituitous  excretions  occur.  After  death, 
which  happens  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  and  while 
the  body  is  yet  warm,  new  exantheniatac  appear ;  and  the 
corpfe  is  obferved  to  be  uncommonly  pale,  forr^e\vhat#tumid, 
flexible  and  without  any  foetor. 

The  acute  fpecies  was  perfeftly  cured  by  fudorifics  early 
employed,  after  which  the  refolution  or  fuppuration  of  the 
buboes  and  carbuncles  took  place.  At .  a  later  period  eme¬ 
tics,  faline  preparations,  corroborants  and  aftringents  were 
ufed  with  the  moft  evident  fuccefs  in  many  cafes,  while  the 
utmoft  endeayours  were^mployeAto  bring  about  the  matura-f 
tion  of  the  buboes  and  carbuncles.  It  was  fometimes  neccf-» 
fary  to  ufe  repellents,  when  they  were  growing  to  a  large 
lizc. 

The  varieties  of  the  verv  acute  type  may  be  referred  to  two 
heads,  i.  A  perfon  without  any  previous  lign  of  infcftioii 
isfuddenly  feized  with  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits;  but  the 
heat  foon  vanifhes  and  the  furface  of  the  body  feels  cool. 
Pulfe  hard  and  very  freqiie'nt  violent  headachs  ;  great  anxiety 
about  the  praecordia,  furious  delirium  ;  tongue  frnooth  and 
dry,  and  at  length  livid  ;  laborious  lefpiration ;  the  eyes 
rauch  protruded,  very  red  and  having  an  appearance  of  fero¬ 
city,  turgcncy  of  the  face  and  neck,  which  are  at  firfl  red 
and  then  turn  livid:  fpontancous  vomiting  feldom  occurs; 
this  violent  ftate  feldom  continues  twenty  four  hours.  Moft 
apparently,  apopleftic  or  fuffocated  ;  fome  expire  more 
■afily.  After  death  the  places  where  the  buboes  were  break¬ 
ing  out  turn  livid,  and  dark  fpots  arefeen  in  various  parts. 

2.  Debility  fupervenes  at  the  very  firft  onfet  and  increafes, 
)cing attended  with  anxiety  ;  the  patient  never  recovers  frorri 
(his  ftate  unlefs  fcafonable  affiftance  be  adminillcrcd.  The 
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pulfc  is  very  frequent  but  feeble,  and  at  laft  not .  to  be  fclt  • 
I'ometimea  a  mild  delirium  occurs,  and  at  otlaers  the  patient 
keeps  his  fenfes  perfeft.  No  other  febrile  fymptoms  can  be 
obferved.  The  rudiments  of  buboes  appear ,  on  the  bod 
after  death.  1.^ 

At  the  firft  inftant  of  attack,,  and  while  the  ftrength  waj 
vet  entire,  vomiting  was  excited  aitd  continued  till  the  am. 
lety  was  removed  or  much  relieved.  Immediately  after, 
wards  cordials,  and .  liext  fudorifics  urcre  given  repeatcilly. 
But  after  extreme  debility  had  come  on,  the  moft  powerful 
cordials  were  given  before  emetics,  and  after  fufficient  vomit¬ 
ing  the  fame  diaphoretic  plan  was  purfued,  not  ncgleftinj 
ftimulants  and  corroborants. 

Among  the  more  uncommon  . fymptoms,  tinnitus  aurium, 
vertigo,  bleeding  at  tlie  nofe  in  the  beginning  of  the  dii- 
cafe,  worms,  fpafms  and  convuilions  may  be  enumerated. 

The  diet  was  accommodated  to  circumftances.  Meat  and 
drink,  whether  crude  or  liable  to  fermentation  were  evident¬ 
ly  hurtful.  Broth,  well  fermented  bread,  acidulated  drink 
feemed  very  proper,  aud  even  highly  advantageous  in  pro 
moting  the  cure.  ,  . 

Bleeding  and  cathartics  were  manifcftly  hurtful.  The 
great  prefervative  conlifted  in  avoiding  all  intercourfc  with 
the  infefted. 

The  detrufion  of  the  fufpe£lcd  and  infefted  into  prefer 
vative  houfes,  as  they  were  called,  and  hofpltals,  was  too 
much  dreaded  and  detefted  as  to  produce  the  greateft  confu 
iion,  whence  this  regulation  feemeef  to  contribute  little  to 
the  extinftion  of  the  plague. 

The  bell  mode  of  prefervation,  with  refpeft  to  nonnatn 
rals,  feemed  to  conlift  in  cold  and  dry  air,  food  cafy  of  di 
geftion,  well  fermented  drink,  rather  weak  and  of  refrefhiiig 
nature ;  moderate  lleep ;  conftant  motion,  very  gentle  era 
cuants,  if  at  all  necclTary,  and  avoiding  all  violent  paflions 

Thofe  who  could  not  avoid  frequent  intercourfc  with  the 
infefted,  and  were  even  obliged  to  touch  them,  befides  the 
general  precautions,  made  ufe  of  fumigations  and  odours, 
ftrengthening  and  diaphoretic  medicines,  and  particular 
dreflTes  and  inflrumcnts. 

The  fumigations  ordered  by  the  College  of  Healthy  were 
as  follow.  I.  That  for  fumigating  infeded  houfes. 

51  Fol.  juniperi- 
'  Rad.  lign.  guaiaci  r 

Baccar  Juniperi ' 

Furfur  tritic.  ana.  ft  vl.  o: 

..  Nitri.crudi  ft  vhi  :i\)  ^ 

Sulph.  ft  vi  »  '  -  . 

Myrrhacftii 

2.  A  mild 
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2,  A  milder  form  for  fumigating  fufpedcd  houles  and  more 

delicate  fubftances,  differed  only  in’ containing  deft  fttlphur 
and  nitre.  ... 

3.  Perfumed  antijpeftilential  powder  for  fumigation. 

Calami  aromat,  lb  iii 
'  Olibani  lb  ii  . 

Succini-lbi 

Styrac. 

Flor.  rofar.  ana.  lb  ft 
Myrrh* 

Nitri  Ibi  |viii 
'  bnjphur.  5  iv 

The  fmoaking  of  tobacco  and  iffues  feetned  ufeful  though 
a  few  inftances  to  the  contrary  occurred.  I  know  nothing 
certain  with  refpeff  to  amulets  and  other  prophylactics. 

The  author  next  fubjoins  eight  cafes,  and  among  the  reft 
his  own,  which  we  Ihould  willingly  infcrt,  if  we  had  room. 
The  vifcidity  of  the  meat  in  feveral  of  thefe  cales  is  remark* 
able,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie  mi^fma  produced  its 
elFeds,  while  the  author  was  feeling  the  pulfe  of  a  patient 
from  whom  it  would  feem  he  received  tfip  infection,  is  alto* 
gether  as  extraordinary, 

Then  follow  thirty -lix  obfervations  which  we  fball  tranf, 
Utc. 

1.  The  phafes  of  the  moon. feem  to  have  no  coniiderable 
influence  on  the  plague. 

2.  There  was  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruits  at  Jalft  and  Mof- 
cow,  and  of  grapes  at  the  former  ,  place. 

3.  Thofe  who  had  large  wounds  or  ulcers,  even  in  a  Hate 
of  fuppuration,  were  not  exempt  from  the  infeCtion.  in  the 
military  hofpital  at  Jalle  the  hiit  carbuncles  were  pbferved  in 
the  wounds.  As  the  difeafe  advances  the  wounds  dry  up  ; 
fuppuration  Hops,  but  returns  again  afterwards  if.the  patient 
furvives. 

4.  Pregnant  women  when  infeCfed  are  ealily  delivered  and 
feem  to  be  better  immediately  afterwards,  but  thdy  die  in  a 
Ihort  time  of  an  uterine  hsmorrhage. 

5.  In  gonorrhaa  the  running  ceafes  after  infedion,  but  re  . 
curs  upon  convalefcencc. 

6.  Infeded  infants  often  become  comatole  and  convulf- 
cd,  fyptoms  feldom  occurring  in  adults. 

7*  In  relapfes  the  fymptoms  are  milder. 

8.  The  contagion  feems  to  be  propagated  from  perfons 
only  in  the  acine  of  the  diflrafe.  No.infeClioo  was  ever  obr 
ferved  to  proceed  from  thofe  in  the  period tf  inftSlion^  or  thofe 
who  have  been  early  faved  by  a  felutary  crifis  after  the  difeafe 
IS  fqlly  formed. 

9.  After 
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9.  After  a  long  period  6f  infePion  the  cUfeafc  was  a!w.vs 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  cure  than  after  a  fuddeii  lei. 
zurc. 

10.  At  the  height  the  fenfc  of  touch  .is  extremely  ohtufc 
even  when  there  is  no  delirium. 

11.  The  moll  ufual  way.  of  infeftion  was  by  contacl 
though  it  was  certainly  fometimes  received  by  infpiration. 

12.  In  the  two*acutc  types  the  fymptoins  fuller  an  cxaccr. 
bation  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  buboes  and  caibuncies. 

13.  Some  who  bore  evident  marks  of  infection,  fuch  as 
the  rudiments  of  buboes  and  broad  livid  exanthemata, 
the  forerunners  of  dry  carbuncles,  and  were  apprized  of  their 
danger,  Ihcwcd  incredible  indolence  and  indifference  about 
approaching  death.* 

14.  Immediately  before  the  attack  of  the  very  acute  fpecies, 
the  apetite  is  often  preternatiirally  keen. 

15.  Some  have  affirmed  that  tiiey  were  fenfible  of  an  in- 
cxpreffibly  naufeous  fmeli  at  the  inftant  they  were  feized  with 
the  plague  in  its  very  acute  ftate. 

16.  Convalefcents  from  the  plague  recover  their  ftrength 
and  former  health  much  more  eafily  and  fpcedily  tiian  afor 
malignant  fevers. 

17.  In  fome,  who  have  carbuncles,  ulcers  refemblinj 
chancres,  appeared  at  the  fame  time  on  the  glans  penis,  but 
they  never  became  gangrenous. 

j8..  Aftej  the  refolution,  many  pimples  fometimes  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

19.  When  buboes  were  opened  too  earlv,  an  immoderate 
flow  offanies  in  fome  cafes  enfuing,  brought  on  emaciation 
and  haftened  death.  In  others  the  edges  of  the  wounds  and 
the  adjacent  parts,  became  fo  hard  that  fuppuration  could 
with  difficulty  be  brought  on  by  the  bell  emollients. 

20.  Fomentations  of  vinegar  were  ufed  with  the  greateft 
advantage  for  the  refolution  of  buboes  and  carbuncles  \  biitii 
this  end  could  not  be  attained,  the  biilinefs  of  fuppuration 
proceeded  much  more  flovvly,  when  they  were  too  Ion  g  con¬ 
tinued. 

21.  Haemorrhages  from  the  nofe  were  in  feveral  inflances 
falutary  at  the  verv  beginning  of  the  plague,  but  at  a  more 
advanced  period  they  were  generally  followed  by  death. 

22.  Large  carbuncles  in  the  neck  produce  a  great  fwelling 
in  the  adjacent  parts,  and  in  a  Ihoit  time  the  patient  is  ful- 
focated. 

23.  Buboes  fometimes  rife  in  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

24. *  Carbuncles  appearing  upon  parotids  forwarded  the  lu- 

purationi  which  othenvife  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 
Thpir  fixing  upon  other  buboes  was  fometimes  a  good,  but 
pftner  a  bad  flgn,  ^ 
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Art.  1 8.  Ohftrvations  6n  At* FarlaiC s  Inquirlti  c§ntirn* 

ing  tht  Poor,  T.  Tod,  Merchant,  Treafurcr  to  the  Orphan 
Hofpital.  Publimcd  for  the  Beneht  of  the  Orphan^i  Bdiaburgb. 
James  Donaldfon.  1783.  No  Price. 

^  'O  write  obfervations  on  the  poor,  and  poof«laws  in  trefi  axJ 
X  ^  richer  fingular  ;  but  the  author  appears  by  his  pubii- 

cation  to  be  a.  very  extraordinary  perfonage.  *  Thomas  Tod  wn 
chant^  we  underftand  is  a  ta/kner  in  Edinburgh.  Had  he  iluck  to 
his  currying  knife,  or  written,  if  he  mud  wntc,  for  the  palHme  of 
kis  particular  friends,  he  Would  not  have  been  fo  confpicuoullv  rii 
diculous ;  his  conceit  would  have  been  confined*  to  the  fmall  circle 
of  his  acquaintance,  they  alone  would  have  undergone  the  pctisnce 
of  reading  his  obfervations. 

Dr.  M‘Farlan^>  inquiries  concerning  the  poor  we  have  noticed  is 
X  former  review*,  with  that  approbation  we  thought  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  deferved.  Obferving,  in  England  efpeclally,  that  the  ttumbcf 
of  paupers,  and  the  poor-rates  are  continually  increafing,  while  the 
ftreets  are  crouded  with  mendicants  of  every  defeription,  the  fenfiblc 
author  naturally  concluded  that  the  laws  now  fubfiding  were  infuSi- 
cient  for  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  enacted,  that  they  were 
the  bane  of  induury,  and  tended  ultimately  to  the  encouragement  of 
vice*  Knowing  that  the  morals  of  a  date,  as  well  as  its  polltial 
profperky  depend  in  a  great  meafurc  on  the  indudry  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  he  offered  a  planwhofe  object  was  to  give  no  encouragement 
to  idlenefs,  to  prevent  begging,  and  to  fupport  the  real  obje(^fe  of 
public  bounty  equally  well,  and  at  much  lefs  expence  than  formerlvi 
Surely  fuch  benevolent  and  patriotic  intentions  merited  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  thanks  of  the  community.  Had  the  plan  been  erroneous, 
virulence  fhould  not  have  entered  into  the  confutation.  Above  all, 
to  have  the  whole  mangled  and  didorted  by  fuch  an  adverfary  is 
truly  mortifying.  An  adverfary  who  appears  evidently  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  plan  as  a  whole,  but  who  iiilpotently  nibbles  :t 
the  parts,  after  having,  either  through  ignorance  or  defign,  mifre* 
prefented  them  ;  who  deals  largely  in  perfonal  abufe,  who  is  often 
at  variance  with  himfelf,  and  condantly  fo  with  grammar  and  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  Thomas  Tod  informs  us  that  he  has  no  great  ‘  abili- 
‘  ties^  for  *  writing  on  fubjects  ot  latitude^  Why  then  Thomas^ 
write  on  this  ?  Doft  not  thou  know  that  this  is  a  fubjeft  of  great 
latitude,  and  that  a  proper  code  of  poor  laws  has  hitherto  been  the 
otprohrinm  les  'rJlaUonis  \  which,  being  Interpreted  for  thy  ufe,  means 
that  the  legiflature  has  failed  in  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  And 
yet  thou  mud  be  meddling— once  more  dick  to  thy  currying  knife. 
Art.  19.  Fbe  Beauties  of  Great  Britain  \  nvianew  Cornpanlcii 
to  Ogilhf  5  Book  of  Roads.  Containing  a  general  Defeription  of 
fuch  Lakes,  Mountains,  ruins.  Antiquities,  and  Noblemen^s  Seats 
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*nd  Gardens,  as  may  be^ thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cu* 
rious  Traveller.  410*  2s.  6ii.  Buckland.  >  London. 

The  plan  of  this  pnblicatlon  is  too  dreumferibed  to  fatisfy  the  in* 
i|ulries  of  the  *  curious  xrayeHer.*  We  believe  that  it  is  in  general 
fulcrably  corred,  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  cannot  however  avoid  men¬ 
tioning  one  or  two  inacanicies‘ which  We’ hare  met  with.  *  At 

•  Hoaghtdn-park,  near  Ainpthill,'  the  earl  .of  Upper  Oflbry  has  a 
‘  tine  feat,  which  was  built  by  the  countefs* of  Pembroke.  The  houfc 

•  is  a  noble  and  venerable  edifice,*  containing  many  fine  rooms,  and 
‘  the  gardens  are  laid  out  with  much  tafte  and  magnificence.  There 
‘  is  ifill  a  large-pear  tree  here,  under  which  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip 

•  Sydney  is  laid- to  have  written  part  of  his  Arcadia.*  'The  editor 
hus  here  confounded  together  two  houfes,  of  which  he  has  made  one 
ot  his  owDy  and  bettowed  upon  it  the  attributes  of  both.  The  one 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Bedtord,  and  was  fpme  time  the  rcfidcnce  of 
the  late  antiablc  marquis  of  TaVifiock  ;  it  was  built  by  the  countefa 
of  Pembroke,  and  is  a  venerable  edifice,  but  it  has  no  fine  rooms,  and 
a  patch  of  Ihrubbery  round  the  houfe  is  all  the  garden  it  can  boall 
ot  i  irt  the  park  is  the  pear-tree,  which  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Syd¬ 
ney  has  rendered  venerable.  The  other  houfe  is  really  the  property 
raid  actually  the  rdidcnce  of  the  Earl  of  Upper  Oflbry,  it  is  a  mo¬ 
dern  built  houfe*  upon  no  very  extended  fcale,  and  therefore  has  no 
pretenfions  to  the  appellations  of  *  a  noble  and  venerable  edifice:* 
che  garden  is  laid  out  with  great  tafte,  though  not  with  much  mag¬ 
nificence. 

The  other  example  fhall  be  taken  from  Scotland.  ‘  Alloway- 
Houfe  (Alloa-Houfc)  near  Sterling,  was  the  feat  of  the  late  Earl 
i)f  Mar.  ‘  This  fine  feat  was  formerly  called  the  Calf  le  of  Alloway  ; 

‘  (Alloa)  blit  is  now  fo  completely  modernized  that  no  appearance 

•  of  a*  caftle'  remains.*  We  cah  airurc  the  editor  that  the  houfe  ia 
ff#/ fo  completely  modernized,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  is  through  the  centre  of  an  immenfe  tower,  now  in  complete 
repair,  and  which  ftill  forms  a  confiderable  part  of  the  building* 
Tbis  is  fo  much  the  cafe  that  John  Erfklne,  Efq.  grandfon  of  tho 
1  aft  carl  of  Mar,  and  the  prefent  proprietor,  never  gives  any  other 
aanic  to  his  feat  than  the  Toiver  of  Alloa* 

To  pafs  over  in  filence  Inveraray,  the  noble  mimlion  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  is  an  unpardonable  omifllon  ;  as,  confidering  its  extent, 
together  with  the  beautiful  and  fublime  fccnery  around  it,  nothing 
perhaps  of  equal  magnificence  can  be  pointed  out  in  Britain. 

Art.  20.  Hyperentidfm  on  Mifs  SewarcTs^  Louifa^  mcludmg 

Obfervations  on  the  Nature  and  Privileges  of  Poetic  Language# 

8vo.  IS.  Dllly.  1785.  . 

A  defence  of  Mifs  Seward’s  Louifa  from  the  ftrifturcs  of  a  monthly 
tevicwer.  The  author  wants  wifdom,  otherwile  he  would  have 
l^wn  that  his  attack  is  a  compliment  to  the  review,  whofe  pro- 
pnetor  wants  it  to  be  noticed  ;  ho  matter  whether  favourably  or  not, 
fo  that  it  attraffs  attention*  If  Louifa  is  the  otfspring  of  genius, 
the  malevolent  ftridures  of  any  reviewer  will  do  it  little  prqudicc  ; 
"that  performance  is  the  offspring  of  duincfs,  no  praife  or  commen¬ 
dation  wiU  enfure  its  fuccefs. 


Art. 
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Art.  21.  ^  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry  ;  by  Philip  ThickneJJf' 
Containing  1‘ome  extraordinary  Letters  ot  the  noble  Lord’s  to  tin 
Author,  written  in  the  Year  i;8o,  and  1782.  With  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  containing  a  flill  more  extraordinary  Note  of  the  noble 
Lord’s.  Written  in  the  Year  1785.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett. 
Mr.  ThickncHe  obtained  for  Lord  Coventry  fome  parcels  ot  feedi 
of  ditferent  kinds  and  a  qiiantity  of  flower  roots,  which  were  col* 
ledted  on  the  mountain  of  Montferrat  in  Catalonia ;  and  taking  j 
difguft  at  the  behaviour  of  his  Lordfliip,  he  endeavours  to  expofc 
him  to  contempt  in  the  prefent  publication.  It  appears,  however, 
to  us  that  Lord  Coventry  was  difpoled  to  behave  not  only  with 
juftice,  but  with  liberality  ;  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  cem- 
plaints  of  Mr.  Thicknefl'e  are  every  where  moft  improper  and  ill 
founded.  He  difeovers  an  extreme  peeviflinefs,  and  a  moll  incu¬ 
rable  rancour;  and  this  defperate  eflbrt  of  his  pen  is  no  more  than 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  violence  of  his  paflions,  and  of  his  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  art  of  compofition.  He  W'as  folicitous  to  wound  his 
Lordfliip;  and  he  is  fevexe  only  againft  himlelf.  The  public,  no 
doubt,  will  do  him  juftice  ;  and  its  juftice  muft  be  neglect  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

Art.  22.  T'he  Misfortunes  of  Love.  A  Novel.  Tranflated  from 
the. French.  2  vols.  121110.  5s.  fewed.  Lane. 

In  thefe  volumes  there  is  a  degree  of  vivacity;  but  they  exhibit 
no  marks  of  genius.  Though  by  no  means  dull,  they  are  without 
interert.  The  charafters  are  olit  of  nature  ;  the  incidents  are  ex¬ 
travagant  ;  and  the  conduft  of  the  work  is  without  art. 

Art.  23.  Report  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  Commij 
f  oner 5^  charged  by  the  King  of  France  \  with  the  Examination  ot 
the  Animal  Magnctifm,  as  now  pradllfed  at  Paris.  Tranflated 
from  the  French.  With  an  Hiftorical  Introdudlion.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Johnfon.  1785.  . 

Having  already  laid  before  our  readers  a  copious  account  of  the 
fubjecl  ot  this  pamphlet%  we  can  only  at’  prelent  lay  before  our 
readers  a  brief  extrad  from  the  introdudion,  as*  a  fpecimen  of  the 
abilities  of  theperfon  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  Englifti  drefs. 

*  In  the  mean  time  it  cun  no  longer  be  concealed,  that  the  f\  ileni 
of  the  animal  magnetifm  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  impofture,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  alked,  why  it  lliould  be  thought  necefliiry  to  give 
to  the  public  a  tranflation  of  papers,  which  may  be  thought  intcreft- 
ing  only  to  perfons  who  have  been  witnefTcs  of  the  impofture.  To 
this  inq'uiry  fcvenil  good  anfwcrs  may  be  given.* 

;  *  But  the  argument  upon  which  we  w'ould  place  the  principfl 
flrefs,  is  the  elfential  importance  of  this  fad  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
human  mind.  Perhaps  the  hiftory  of  the  errors  of  mankind,  all 
things  confidered,  is  more  valuable  and  intcrefting-  than  that  ot  their 
difeoveries.  Truth  is  uniform  and  narrow;  It  conftantly  exifts,  and 
does  notfeem  to  require  fo  much  an  adive  energy,  as  a  paffive  apti¬ 
tude  of  foul  in  order  to  encounter  it.  But  error  isjendlefsly  diverii- 
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•fied  >  has  no  reality^  but  is  the  pure  and  (imple  creation  of  the 
mind  th^t  invetits  it.  In  this  held,  the  Ibul  has  room  enough  to 
expand  itrelf>  to  difplay  all  her  boundlefs  faculties,  and  all  her  beau* 
tiiui  and  imerefting  extravagancies  and  abfurdities.  It  is  obferved, 
of  civil  hiftbry,  that  it  is  properly  the  record  of  human  calamities  ; 
the  faitic  thing  ihay  be  obferved  of  eccleiiailical  hiftory,  it  is  the 
record  of  our  errors;  For  this  realbn  a  well  written  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  is  a  fpecics  of  com)x>rition  that  we  fufpetl  does  not  exilf, 
and  would  perhaps  be  the  moll  inilruitiye  iludy  in  the  world.* 

Upon  the  whole  the  publication  is  execute^  in  a  ftyle  Ibmewhat 
fuperior  to  the  common  run  of  tranllations. 

Art  24.  The  Reporter^  or  the  Subjlance  of  a  Debate  in  the'Houft 
of  Commons^  Mt^  10,  1785.  Speaken,  Mr.  Pitt,  "Lord  Mahon,* 
Mr.  Dundas,  -Mr.  Martin,  Sir  jofeph  Mawbey,  Sit  Richard 
Hill,  Mrr  Wilkies,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox.  London:  Printed  -  for 
the  Author;  at  the  Logogidphic  Prefs,  fold  by  J.  Walter,  8ro. 
IS.  6d.  178c; 

.  Tlie  pamphlet  ehtUJed  ‘‘  Antlclpatibn**  has  produced  a  crowd  of 
imiratiotis.  The  Re|^rter  is  perhaps  not  the  worft  of  them.  •  Mrk 
Pitt  is  made  to  propofe  a  tax  upon  fait;  in  imitation  of  the  Gabelte  in. 
France;  a  debate  enfucs,  ih  which  a  ndicule  is  endeaVoiired  to  bc 
thrown  upbh  mini  dry,  and  their  adherents  ;  •  the  premier  is  left  in 
'a minority;  -and  precipitately  nuits  the  Hoiife  with  his  friend  Mr# 
Dxindas;  while  Lord  Nbfth^  Mr.  Fox,  and  “  the  phalanx  of  oppo* 
fition**  remain  to  *  feaft  their  ears  with  the  huzzas  of  the  gallery* 
The  publication  concludes  with  announcing,  that  it  is  uiiivcrfally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Mr..  Pitt  will  retire  by  the.firft  of  June  next.” 

Art;  25.  uln  Hijiorieal  Rhapfody  on  Mr.  Pope.  By  the  Editor 
of  the  Political  Conferences.  The  Second  Edition,  corrccled  and 
enlarged;  8vo.  as.  Cadell.  London.  1782. 

.  To  prevent  the'fcader  from  being  difappointed,  the  author  of  the 
Rhapfody,  Mr.  Tycrs;  has  very  honellly  charaftcrized  his  Own  per- 
foj^ance  in  the  advertlfement  to  the  firft  edition. 

i  Proiedled  by  the  title  of  this  Eflay,  which  dlfdains  method,  the 
I  writer  has  fdid  Ibmething.of  etcry  thing  that  has  the  mod  didant 
rclatiori.to  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Pope.  He  has  laid  before 
the  re^cr  all  the  anecdotes,  obfervations,  and  reflexions,  which  of¬ 
fered  rherhfelyes  for  that  .purppfc.  Perhaps  he  has  called  off  the 
ReadePs  attention  from  the  main  fubjcA,  by  a  profulion  of  quota¬ 
tions,  which  occalion  tautoligics,  to  remark  the  pains  that  are  taken 
to  record  what  other  people  have  fald.  Memory,  like  a  coy  female,  has 
[uft'ered  herfelFto  be  wooed,*  but  not  to  be  compleatly  won.  By  turn- 
tog  to  the  original  authors,  many  errors  arc  difcoverable,  though  no 
’ery  important  onesi  The  Effay  has,  without  dclign,  all  the  ncgli- 
|chce  or  converfation,  indead  of  the  correftnefs  of  a  claflical  per¬ 
formance.  But  this  compofition*  is  not  for  the  learned,  for  they  arc 
tboveit;  if  is  only  for  thofe  who  love. to  be  amufed,  and  arc  fonder 
of  warm  fentiments  than  of  grammaticiil  perfection.* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  work,  Mr.  Tyers  with  a  modedy 
by  no  means  natural  to  an  author,  elfewhere  exprefles  himfelf  in 
following  words. 

Ekg.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  1785.  U  *  As 
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‘  As  there  arc  readers  of  all  forts,  and  thoufunds  who  arc  not  yet 
become  readers,  this  volatile  performance  may  have  a  chance  to  be 
taken  up,  from  a  parlour  window-feat,  and  occupy  an  hour  of  indc- 
jcncc  or  kxfure ;  and  a  reader,  not  acquainted  with  what  others  have 
faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  may  get  fome  information  from  this  piece,* 
To  the  readers  who  demand  a  corrcdl.and  well  arranged  per- 
formance  it  will  not  be  acceptable,  The. anecdote  hunters,  amidlt 
the  mafs  of  hackneyed  matter,  may%  perhaps  pick  up  one  or  iwfi 
.things  to  add  to  their  collcftiofts. 

N,  B.  Accident  has  prevented  us  from  paying  an  earlier  atteniioc 
to  this  publication. ' 

Art,  26  ProviJjom  for  the  more  equal  Maintaining  of  tit 
Clergy^  without  Alteration  of  the  prefent  Syftem,  or  affecting  the 
Property  of  Individuals.  6d.  G., and  T.  Wilkie.  London.  1784, 
The  (hameful  inequality  of  income  fo  notorious  in  the  Church  of 
England,  calls  loudly  for  redrefs;  but  the  period  of  reformation  feemt, 
liitherto,  at  a^diftance.  A  worthy  and  enlightcnd  fa  ther  of  the  church 
fometime  ago  offered  a  plan  to  the  public,  which  we  lament  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  w'ith  the  cordiality  it  deferved.  The  author  of  the  .pamphlet 
before  us  will,  we  are  afraid,  find  his  feheme  bf  provilion  treated 
with  inattention  and  negleft.  We  fliall,  however,  lay  it  before  our 
readers,  as  we  think  it  merits  conlideration, 

‘  I  PROPOSE,  that  a  tax  be  laid  by  aft  of  parliament  (with  the 
confent  of  the  clergy)  upon  all  ecleliaftical  benefices,  or  prefer¬ 
ments  whatever,  not  under  the  clear  yearly  value  of  aool.  in  manner 
following,  viz. 


Upon  thofc  of 


10  10 


per  Annum* 


Upon  the  two  Arch  bIfhopricks,each^.tf««.30  o 
Upon  all  the  Blfliopricks  (except  the! 

two  fmalleft*  Englifli,  and  all  the  ^  ao  o 

W elfh,  which  are  to  pay  1 5I.  each,  J 

‘  Alfo  upon  all  tithes  in  lay  impropriation,  at  the  rate  of  il. per  mu 

‘  This  will  produce  the  grofs  fum  of  io,oool. per  ann,* 

This  (if  agreeable  to  their  lordfliips)  I  would  have  lodged  in  their 
hands,  as  truftecs,  to  become  a  fettled  fund,  I  next  propofc : 

'  Fir  ft,  That  the  account  be  ftated  annually  and  laid  before  tht 
public. 

*  Secondly,  That  fuch  annual  meeting  be  called  a  bench. 

*  Thirdly,  That  the  principal  be  applied  to  the  purchafing  livingi 
of  lay  patrons,  fuch  livings  to  be  added  to  the  diocefe  to  which  they 
belong ;  or  that  it  be. applied  in  the  fame  manner  as  Queen  Anne  s 
boun^,  in  making  landed  additions  to  fmall  livings.  . 

*  Fourthly,  That  the  intereft  (which  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years 
will  be  very  great)  be  applied  to  the  rendering  more  comfortabk 


*  At  a  very  moderate  computation  indeed,  perhaps  It  may 
ducc  half  as  much  more* 


a 
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fmall  curacies,  or  to  the  fupport  ’  of  deferving  clergymen,  who  have 
large  families,  and  fmall  incomes. 

*  Fifthly,  That  any  one  who  petitions  for 'an  addition  to  his  Income, 
out  of  this  fund,  apply  at  the  ufual  vifitation  in  the  diocefe  to  which 
he  belongs ;  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  prefent  approving  fuch 
petition,'  in  refpe^t  to  charafter  and  circumftances,  let  it  be  by  the 
Archdeacon  prefented  to  the  BUhop,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  an¬ 
nual  bench.' 

^  The  author  makes  fome  fenfiblc  remarks  upon  each  of  his  own 
propofals  ;  tending  to  evince  their  propriety,  and  to  prove  that  they 
are  adequate  to  the  end  in  view.  But  there  arc  difliculties  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  plan,  which  he  feems  not  fufficiently  aware  of,  and 
which  would  pi  event  its  taking  place,  evcnwerc  there  thoughts  of  re¬ 
formation. 

Art.  27.  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Captn  yames  King^  L.  L.  D. 

\  '  F^EiS.,  By  the  Rev.  .William  Foruyee  Mavor.  416.  is.  G. 
Nicol.  1785. 

Mr.  Fordyce's  lines  are  fufficiently  fmboth  and  cor  reft,  and’ the 
common-place  topics  of  elegy  are  well  enough  introduced  ;  but  wc 
cannot  recommend  his  elegy  as  a  work  of  geiiius.  The'  author  has 
many  obligations  to  Mr.  Gray,  which  he  has  no  where  acknow¬ 
ledged.  So  much  imitation  in  a  fhort  poem,  raifes  fufpicions  cither 
of  unwarrantable  hafte,  or  incurable  flerility. 

Art.  28.  T'he  Patriot  Soldier  y  a  Poem,  By  John'Edwards, 
Efq.  Major  oT  Light  Dragoons  in  the  Volunteer  Army  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Nottingham  printed.  4to.  26.  Longman.  1784. 

The  following  lines  contain  the  only  poetical  idea  wc  have  bc^n 
I  able  to  difeover  in  this, bulky  collection  of  rhymes, 

.  •  Nor  let  the  friend  of  firm  relblves  fuppolc 

\  His  foldiers  rights  the  citizen  foregoes ; 

Tho*  peaceful  councils  fpeak  the  people's  will, 

I  The  voice  is  theirs, — an  armed  people  ftill ! 

j  If  fofi'ning  clouds  affume  their  milder  powers,  . 

And  blefs  the  earth  with  cool  refreftiing  Ihowcrs ; 

Still  do  their  awful  attributes  remain ! 
j  ^  And  lightening  ftorms,  and  thunders  they  retain. 

The  illuftrious  fimile  in  the  four  laft  lines  is  happily  conceived, 

I  but  the  author  has  not  been  equally  fortunate  in  his  mode  of  expref- 
;  fion.  Major  Edwards  may  be  a  very  good  Martinet,  but  as  t» 
i  poetry nefclt  *vcrfus^  tamen  audet  finger ,  . 

I  Art.  29.  V irfes  addrejjed  to  Sir  G.  0,  Pauly  Bart.  on  his  Bene* 
nrvolent  Scheme  for  the  Improvement  of,  the  County  Prifons%  410. 
IS.  6d.  Gloccfter:  Printed  by  R.  Raikes.  1785. 

It  rives  us  real  pleafure  whenever  wc  find  the  Mufes,  inftcad  of 
noundering  in  the  mire  of  politics,  finging  the  praifes  of  virtue  and 
humanity.  Sir  G.  O.  Paul  has  been  zealous  in  endeavouring  to  fup- 
prefs  the  enormities  which  prevailed  in  our  prifons,  and  in  promoting 
regulations  more  fuited  to  the  benevolent  and  enUghtened  charade 
of  the  Britifli  nation.  The  prefent  poem  is  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
this  real  patriot,^  The  author’s  conce[>tion  of  his  fubje£fc  is  com¬ 
mendable,  it  affords  room  for  variety,  intereft  pathos ;  as  will 
;  ^ttr  from  the  *  Argument.’ 

V  3  Argu, 
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*  Argument. 

*  *  General  reflexion— Dcfcription  of  a  prifon— Confinement  fof 
debt,  or  on  fufjneion— Inhumanity  of  detaining  debtors  for  the 
'goalers  fee — A  p;uardian,  or  the  family  of  a  fuiciae  confined  on  fu. 
fpicion — Injufticc  of  indiferiminate  confinement — Dcfcription  of  the 
prifoners — The  ruffian— The  woman  for  the  murder  of  her  illegi  j, 
mate  infant— The  young  offender — The  epifode  of  Mifcllo— 'fh- 
maniac  and  the  idiot — Reflexion  thereon — Add  refs  to  Sir  G.  0. 
Paul  on  his  entering  a  prifon— The  goal  fever-r-Treatife  on  flagrant 
.abufes — Feats  of  chivalry  compared  to  thofe  of  real  humanity,  and 
the  ineflicacy  of  the  theory  without  an  exertion  of  it — Conclufion.* 

.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  piece;  but  to  fill  up  the  canvafs  was 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  poet :  his  finifliing  is  dry  and  meagre,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  falls  infinitely  below  what  we.had  expeded  froa 
the  argument.  - 

*Art.  30^  J5///y  Srafs\  a  Political  Hudibrajiic.  4to.  is.  6d. 

Kearfley.  17^5.  London. 

Sam  Houfe’s  pot-boy  gone  rhyming  mad— Hear  him : 

‘‘  And  novv  our  hero,  BralTy  Billy,  ,  ! 

The  cat^s^paw  of  a  junto  filly, 

Knowinjf  all  Britain’s  trade  can’t  be 
Grafp’d  by  the  India  Company, 

The  reft  ^ves  Ireland ! — patriot  thought ! 

And  all  pur  toll  reduc’d  to  nought ! 

But  more  in  future  we’ll  fii^  truly ; 

Roufe  all  from  Land’s  end  to  §leak  Thule.” 

We  recommend  the  author  to  the  care  of  his  friends. 

’Art.  31.  A  Dialogue  between  the  Earl  of  C— — ^  and  Mr. 

Garrickf  in  the  Elyfian  Shades*  Sold  by  Cadell.  4to.  is  6d. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  author,  when  he  fays,  in  his  dcdicaticn 
to  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Surely,  if  it  (the  Dialogue)  were  to  be 
publiflied,  the  publication  of  it  fliould  not  be  deferred  til!  I  might 
have  leifure  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  refpedtable  perfon  to 
whom  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addreffing  it,  with  every  fentiment  of 
refpeft.”  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  our  decided  opinion,  that  his 
both  for  Sir  J.  and  the  public,  Ihould  have  induced  him  to 
'  defer  the  publication  till  he  had  endeavoured  to  render  it  as  worthy 
‘  as  hejcould  of  the  patronage  of  the  one, and.  the  infpeftion  of  the  other. 
Nothing  but  abfolute  want- can  juftify  an  opfKdite  conduct  in  any 
writer,  how'cver  temporary  the  fubjeft  of  his  labours  may  be.  The 


‘nrefent  dialogue  bears  evident  marks  of  being  hurried  into  exiftence 
•.oefore  its  time.  It  is  involved,  embarralTed,  disjointed,  obfeure.  This 
laft  fault  is  in  many  places  fo  glaring,  that  you  are  obliged  to  read 
wdth  all  the  attention  you  would  give  to  the  moft  fubtil  metaphyficsi 
•  and  fbmetimes  without  being  certain  that  you  have  difeovered  the 
author’s  meaning.  'As  a  ^dinen  we  fiiall  part  of  Lord  Chef' 
;terficJd’$  addrels  to  Mr.  Garrick,  with  which -the  dialogue  com¬ 
mences. 


•  Thou  ouintefcencc  of  pure  ethere^  fire ! 


u  ^intelc 

‘  Why,  ,Garrick^  when  Cut  now  witb  Avon’s  bard' 
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^  I  faw  thee  fitting  in  his  laurlM  bowers 
^  Never  on  earth,  on  fome  triumphant  night,  . 

^  When  thoufands  hung  enraptur’d  on  thy  voice, 

*  And  with  a  thrilling  lileuce  tVard  thine  eye 
/  Bent  theirs,  and  all  its  mailer-movements  felt, 

*  Felt  them  a  pow’r  feliftlcls  and  beloved— 

’  ‘  Never  on  earth  beheld  I  thee  fo  wrought 

*  To  give  thy  inward  Ibiil  of  mounting  tire 

*  The  cleareil  comment  of  thine  outward  pow’rs— 

^  *  As  when  but  now  (whatever  were  thy  theme) 

*  Thy  Shakeipeare  all  attention — Hill  as  night^^ 

.  . *  ^.cariing  and  lift^ning,  ■  -»  * 

The  praife  of  Dr.  Tohnfon  is  the  objeft  of  the  poern.  IVfr.  G.* 
^  isthepanegyril^  while  Lord  C.  endeavours,  feebly  enough,  to  raifo* 
objedions  to  his  moral  and  literary  reputation  ;  .till  at  lall,  hearing 
that  J.  is  making  his  triumphant  entry  into  Elyfium,  he  retires  tor 
the  deeped  ihades,  aihamed  through  all  his  foul,”  and  leaves  Mr* 
G.  to  receive  his  old  friend. 

Art.  ^2.  /f  Sermon  R  eached  in  Greenwich  Churchy  on  Thurf- 
day  July  29,  1 784  ;  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general .  Thankf- 
giving :  and  printed  at  the  Defire  of  feveral  of  the  mofl.refpedla- 
blc  inhabitants  of  the  Place>  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  D.  D#* 
4to.  IS.  Payne, 

The  idea  of  this  dilcourfe  is  founded  in  liberal  fentiments,  and  its  . 
chanu^,  like  Tom  Brown’s  epitaph,,  would  have  been  fo  foy  were 
it  not  for  the  flrahge  afTe^lation  of  its  flyle ;  by  means  of  which, 
perhaps,  a  more  copious  vocabulary  of  fynonimous  words  might  be 
formed,  than  the  incomparable  one  annexed  to  Dil worth’s  Spelling 
Book.  Let  us  try :  *  Premifed  and  laid  down  antecedently ;  im¬ 
plicated  and  concerned  ;  Improve  and  profit ;  divide  and'  feparatc; 
convivial  and  delightful ;  prelude  or  orbhibit bartering  and  ex¬ 
changing  ;  occalions  and  exi^ncies  ;  timilar  and  analogous  ;  fpread 
and  communicate  ;  furraounte.d  and  overcome  ;  keep  and  obferve  ; 
effed  and  accomplifh  ;  want  and  deficiency  ;  lodes  and  difaders  ;  ter«- 
mination  and  event.^  We  know  that  fcMne  perfons  cultivate  this 
kind  of  expreflion  in  aid  of  the  callous  and  hebetated  iiitHIe<^ls  of- 
ihcir  rural  auditors ;  but  we  cannot  help  regarding  it,  as .  the  moft 
impotent,  as  well  as  uncouth,  Shoye  for  heayy-a-^  Chriftians,’* 
that  was  ever  devifed. 

Art,  33^  Sermons  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of 
.cochy  wilts:  The  former  on  February  8,  1782;  being  the  Day. 
appointed  by  Proclamation,  for  4  public.  ;  The  latter  on . 
July  29,  1784;  being  the  Day  appointed  by  Proclanaation,  for  a 
General  Thankfgivlng  for  the  Peace.  By  Pooham,  D,  D. . 

Re^lor  of  Chikoa-FoI|iat.  4nd  Vicar of.Laycock,  Wilts»  8vo.  2s. 
Dodfley.*  1784. 

The  real  talents  of  the  writer  in  thefc  difeourfes  are  fo  entirely . 
concealed  under  texts  of  feripture,  cbqfen  without  felc«5lion,  and. 
ta^ed  together  without  fymme try,  that  we  do  not  chufe  tofay  any . 

rcfpc<3iog  them,  ^dif  we  were  %q  attempt  to  ftrip  them  of 
-  U  ^  thefe 
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thefc  foreign  ornaments,  and  prcfent  them  to  our  readers  in  purls  ng, 
turaiiiusj  we  are  afraid  they  would  make  no  better  figure^  than  Lord 
Peters’s  coat  did,  when  it  had  undergone  the  operation,  that  Jack 
employed  for  its  purification. 

Art.  34.  Sermon  preached  at  the  opening,  of  the  General  In. 

firmary  at  HullI  on  Wednefday^  the  l  784.  By  the 

•  Rev.  James  Stiilingfleet,  M.  A.  Rettor  of  Hotham,  Yorklhirc. 
Publifhed  by  Requeftof  the  Governors  of  the  Infirmary  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Charity.  4to.  is.  Dilly.  London* 

A  plain  difcour.e,  fuited  to  the  occafion.  Had  the  author  ad« 
verted  to  the  following  cxprclTion,  it  would  not  have  appeared  in  the 
fermon.  This  is  the  Voice  both  of  nature  and  revelation. — In  the 
“  former  indeed,  it  is  now  fo  obfeured  and  weakened,  that  wc  fre-  ! 
qently  /iv /V  (the  voice)  too  feeble  to  be  heard  through  the  inter-  i 
poling  clouds  of  intcreft  and  gratification.*’  Mr*  Stillingfieet  muft 
know  that  a  Voice  is  never  feen. 

Art.  55.  ‘ji  Sermon  preached  upon  the  Occafion  of  the  General 
7hanhfgi*ving  for  the  late  Peaccy  July  29,  1784,  By  the  Rev, 

"  Wm.  Keate,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  ot  Xing’s  CdlLegc,  Cambridge, 
and  Re6for  of  Piddle-Hinton,  Dorfetfliire.  4to.  is.  Payne.  1784. 

I  wifh  not  to  aggravate  the  diftrefics  of  my  country,  nor  to  lower  us 
in  our  own  eftimation,  or  rn  the  opinion  of  other  nations  Mr.'Keatc 
might  have  whifpered  all  be  had  upon  his  mind,  without  fear  of 
being  overheard.— By  the  way,  is  it  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that 
fo  learned  a  man  as  the  reftor  of  Piddle  Hinton^  fhould  be  guilty 
pf  the  moft  flagrant  and  uncouth  breaches  of  grammar  in  evert'  page. 
Art.  36.  Three  Difeourfes ;  addrefled  to  the  Congregation  at 
Maze-pond,  Southwark,  on  their  public  Declaration  of  having 
chofen  Mr.  James  Dorc  their  Paftor,  March  25,  Cambridge 

? Tinted,  fold  by  C.  Dilly.  lamo.  is.  1784. 
n  this  publication  we  have  a  »full  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Maze-pond,  on  the  reception  of  Mr.  James  Dore  as  paftor  of  that 
congregation.  The  felf-governing  principles  of  the  independents 
are,  firftofall,  enumerated,  illuftrated  and  defended,  by  Mr.  Robin- 
fon.  Mr.  Keene  then  acquaints  the  affembly  with  every  ftep  that 
had  been  taken  relative  to  the  invitation,  and  final  eftablifhmcnt  of 
Mr.  Dore ;  who,  in  his  turn,  makes  his  confeflion  of  faith  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  William  Dore  then  addreifes  the 
ncw-ele£fed  minifter  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  a  fenfible  difcourlc 
from  I  Epi.  ThelT.  ch.  ii,  v.  4.  “  But  as  wc  were  allowed  of  God 

“  to  be  put  in  truft  with  the  gofpcl,  even  fo  we  fpeak,  not  as  pleafing 
**  men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts.”  And,  laflly,  Mr. 
Clark  endeavours  to  imprefs  the  congregation  with  a  fcnfe  of  the 
reciprocal  dutids  they  owe  to  their  Minifter.  Tlie  expofition  and 
defence  of  the  independent  doftrines  by  Mr.  Robinfon,  are  what 
pleafe  us  moft  in  this  publication,  though  wc  arc  far  from  fubferibing 
to  the  infallibility  of  his  rcafoning.  But  there  is  a  plain  and  honeu 
warmth  in  his  manner  that  muft  give  pleafure  to  every  liberal  and 
ingenuous  mind.  From  his  various  fourccs  of  tyranny  over  con- 
fcicnce  we  (hall  feleft  his  laft,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  publication  ! 

'  ‘  The  laft  pretence  to  tyrannize  is  taken  from  pietyj  and  often 

from 
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pretended  piety.  A  man  who.  only  pretciVds  to  religion,  and 
who  is  really  a  hypocrite  hath  the  ulhinincc  to  build  one  pretence  on 
another,  and  to  dire^  a  practice^  of  which  he  knows  nothing  but  the 
name,  and  to  which  he  is  a  perpetual  dil'gracc.  'I'herc  arc  others, 
who  in  a  jiidgment  of  charity  may  begooii  men  (I  do  not  fay  wile 
men)  and  who  make  their  own  religion  a  continual  fource  of  lorrovv 
to  their  fellow  chriltians.  Little  fouls !  they  think  themfelvcs  privy 
counfellors  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  in  his  name  flart  difhcultics, 
make  childifli  dilHnctions,  place  religion  in  trifles,  and  turn  the 
whole  practice  of  piety  intoa^r^y**  of  -worJs  .to  no  profit  but  to  the* 
fubverting  of  the  hearers.  No  men  more  zealous  than  thefe  for 
their  oivn  fentirpents :  but  no  men  fo  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  others. 
Could  fuch  people  reafon,  they  would  perceive  that  the  fame  argu» 
raents  which  vindicate  their  own  liberty*  eftablifli  that  of  all  man* 
kind :  but  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  reafon,  and  always  miftake 
zeal  for  julUce,  heat  for  right.  It  is  remarkable  that  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  moft  eminent  for  piety,  difeovered  nothing  of  thU  bltternefs,  but 
ivas  the  moll  gentle  and  liberal  of  mankind,  the  exprefs  image  of  his 
heavenly  Father.  How  unaccountable  !  but  there  is  no  accounting 
feme  people  \  that  a  man  (hould  prefume  to  cxercife  that  fpirit  of 
pcrfccution  after  he  becomes  a  good  man,  to  which  before  he  duril  not 
have  difeovered  the  Icall  dilpofition,  for  the  whole  chriilian  world 
would  have  refilled  him,  yea  God  would  have  fald  unfo  the  kicked 
man,  'what  haft  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  ftatutes^  or  that  thou  ftjouldeft 
take  my  covenant  in  tJjy  mouth  T  Is  piety  then  a  patent  for  perfecu^ 
tion,  and'eminence  of  faith  a  ground  ot  dominion }  Far  from  us  be 
a  thought  fo  abfurd !’ 

•  All  this  is  very  well,  and  far  unlike  the  independent  doftrines 
of  former  times,  What  a  pity  that  fuch  do^lrines  (hould  find  a  re¬ 
fuge  .only  in  the  bofomof  jpohticul  impotency !  We  fay  no  more^  let 
hiftory  teH  the  reft. 

Art.  37,  ^  I^^tter  to  the  Hon,  and  Right  Rev,  Shute^  Lord 

Bijhop  of  Sammy  containing  fo  me  gentle  ftriHures  on  hif  Lordjhijf  s 
charge^  delivered  to  the  cUrgy  of  that  diocefcy  in  the  year  1783, 
From  n  lay-member  of  the  church  of  England.  Bath,  printed  by 
S.  Hazard,  and  fold  by  fcveral  bookfelters  in  town  and  country^ 
8vo,  IS,  1784. 

The  Bifhop  of  Sarum,  in  his  charge  at  his  primary  vifitation,  had 
(nentioned  methodiftical  preachers  with  difapprobation.  This  letter 
cont^ns  an  ^nfwcr  to  his  Lordfhip  equally  violent  and  uncandid.  As 
a  fpccimen  of  the  fpirit  and  manner  of  thefe  gentle  ftridures,”  we 
fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  part  of  the  ky-mcmber*s  anfwcr  to  the 
Bifhop’s  jth  charge.  His  Lordfliip  fays,  “  That,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  they  excite  groundleft  fears  and*grQut?<Jicfs  hopes.”  To 
this  the  lay-member  replies, 

*  As  to  the  “  authority,”  with  which  thefo  clergymen  fpeak,  it  Is 
s  recommendation  of  them  to  me,^  as  it  k  one  proof  at  lealt,  that 
they  tread  in  their  matter^  fleps,and  imitate  his  mode  of  preaching : 

.  for,  it  was  remarked  of  him  in  the  days  <rf  kk  flefh,  ”  that  he  taurat 
**  as  one  having  authority and  not  as  the  feribes.”  1  fuppofe  tMt 
Micfe  feribes,  when  they  mounted  the  roftrum  to  read  and  expound 
Ac  law,  mumbled  it  over  in  fuch  a  low,,  carelefs,  or  drowfy  raan- 
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mer,  that  they  rather  lulled  th^i*  hearers  to  ileepy  than  rouzed  them 
to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  '  But  we  read  t^t  oiir  Lord  opened  lui 
mouth,  when  he  taught  the  multitude,”  that  he  might  pour  forth 
his  words  with  an  ericrgy, '  be'coming’  the  nature  and  imporinnccof 
his  .  work.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  fomc  of  the  grand  San hednni 
might  be  difplcafcd  with  him  for  his  boldnefs,  aipd  reprefent  him  id 
fomc  of  their  triennial  if  fuch  vitits'  were  common  in  Jud^ 
**  as'tcaching  the  people  in  an  authbritatiyc  tone.” 

We  pafs  by  the  very  candid  manner  in  which  the  feribes,  the 
grand  Sanhedrim,  and  tricniilal  vliifacions  arc  brought  fofwar(l,'and 
only  be'g  leave  to  admire  the  letter-writer's  peculiar  dexterity  in  his 
management  of  fcriptural  quotations.  methodift  teachers  accufed 
6f  Itepping  beyond  the  modefty  of  nature  in  the.  tone  and  cxaltatlod 
of  their  voice  ?  he  replies,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  thing,  they 
imitate  their  treat  Exemplar,  for  t*  we  read,”  fays  he,  **  that  our 
Lord>/^«e5  bis  mouthy  ‘when  he  taught  the  multitude/*  which 
being  interpreted,  means,  that  he  preached  jqfl  as  we  methodifts  do; 
The  Bible^  fays  a  certain  popifli  writer,  is  a  nbfeqf  wax^  which  men 
twill  and  mould  into  every  fliape  at  their  pleafurc.  ’  ’ 

Art.  38.  addrefled  to  the  Armies  of  the.  United 

*  States  of  America.  By  David  Humphries,  Efq.  Colonel  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  otatesi  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  his  Excellency 
the  Comniander  in  Chief.'  NeW-Havcn.‘  Printed  fpr  T.  and  S. 
Green,  1784.'  Paris,  reprinted,  1785.’  And  London',  for  G. 
Kcarfley.  *  4to.  is.  ‘  ‘  ^ 

This  Poem,  *  we  are  inforined,  was  re-^printed  at  Paris  under  the 
aufpices  of  Dr.  Franklin.  That  veteran  in  politics  d6es  nothing  in 
vain  ;  the  publication*  feems  intended  to  foftet  American  rancour, 
to  flatter  the'king' of  France  and  the  Irifli,  ^d  to  injure  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  intcretts  of  Great  Britain.  That  ah  Aid-de-Camp  to  the 
American  commander' in’  chief,  writing  as  he  .fays,  ‘‘  when  the 
army  was  in  the'flcld,!?  ftiould  exceed  in  warmth  of  expreflion,  and 
overcharge  his  colouring,  is  hot  at  all  furprizing. '  But  why  ftiould 
Jhe  ambaflador  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,'  endeavour  by 
a  republicaticn  to  excite  the  expiring  flame  ?  Why,  now  the  conteft 
is  over,  why,  endeavour  to  perfujuie*  the  world  that  k  war,  which 
the  Americans  fay  commenced  with  injufticc,  Was  carried  on.  with 
Inhuman  barbarity  ?  Till  this  tranfatlantic  accufatlori,  Britain  had 
ever  been  confidered  as  a  noble  and  generous  toe ;  but  the  rHymes  of 
Mr.  Humphries  have  degraded  Britons  into  “  fierce  rupam^^ 
whofe  “  ajfaffin  hand&t*  “  wielded*  the dagger?*  a^nftthe 
tfe  of  General  Wafliing^on.  ‘  Not- contented  with  this,  the  ‘  author 
alfo  accufes  US  of^i«r*i;/>r^  our  prifoiiefs  to  death. 

'*•  '•  •  •  .  *  Why  Britain!  rag!d  thine  infolchce  and  fcorn  ? 

Why  burft  thy  vengeance  on  the  wretch  forlorn  ? 

'  The'checrlefsfajwW  CD  flow  death  confignM, 

Chill’d  with  keen  frofl^'  i|i  pfifon  glooms  confin’d ; 

Of  hope  bereft^  by  thy  vile  minions  curs’d j 
3Vith  hunger  famifh’d'  and  conlumM  with  tHrfl, 
yTithout  one  friend,-— when  death’s  lafl  horror  nung, 
&oll!d  the.  wild  eye,  and  gnaw’d  the  anguHh?d  tongue . 
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Ireland  does  not  fliare  in  the  reproaches  thrown  out  againft  the 
Pritiih  army ;  the  Irifli,  according  to  our  author,  were  forced  into 
thefcrvlce!  while  EnglKh,  Germans,  Scotch,  ruflied  headlong  to 
the  war,  it  was  with  reluctance  that  the  fons  of  Hibernia  drew  the 
fword  againft  their  filler  ilate  1 

V  The  lion  frown’d,  the  eagle  flam’d  in  gold— 

Hibernia’s  harp  reluBant  here  was  hung— 

And  Scotia’s  thiftle  there  fpontdueous  fprung.” 

When  we  confider  the  prefent  critical*  fitviations  of  Britan  and 
Ireland,  thefe  ideas  need  ho  explanation.  The  adulation  paid  to  cht 
french  monarchr  is  equally  fulfome  and  ridiculous, 

•  Such  afe  the  glories  of  the  allied  band ! 

And  luch  the  dawning  hope  that  cheers  our  la^d  I 
Since  GaHia^s  Sircy  high  on  a  throne  of  ilate, 

’  Sublipiely  good,  magnanimoufly  great ! 

ProteHdr  of  the  rights  of  human  kind ! 

Weigh’d  the  dread  conteft  in  his  royal  mind, 

And  bade  his  fleets  o’er  the  broad  ocean  fly, 

To  fiiccour  realms  beneath  another  Iky. 

.  Since  Kis  bleft  troops  in  happieft  tolls  allied, 

Have  fought,  have  bled,  Have  conquer’d  by  youf  fide  ; 
The  mingled  gore,  in  the  fame  trench  that  ^ow’d 
pements  the  nations  by  their  heroes  blood. 

,*nie  paflage  however  is  tollerably  exprefled,  except  the  two  laft 
^n^s,  wheri^  mingled  hl^od  is  faid  to  cement  the  nations”  •  by 
lioQd»  ’ 

After  the  au^Kb^  has  entertained  us  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Poem  witn  ifccftes  of  war  and  flaiighter,  with  praifes  ot  General 
Waihington,  and  lamentations  for  the  death  of  Brown,  Scammel, 
Mercer,  L'auiens,'  &c.  he  thus  concludes  this  part  of  his  addre^ 

‘  *  Th*  e'xhaufted  foe-i^hls  iall  poof  efforts  tried. 

Sees  nought  remain,  fa vc .impotence  and  pride  ;r— r- 
■fiis  golden  "dreams  of  fancied  conquefts  o’er,* 

(And  Gallia  thund’ring’round  his  native  (horc, 

{beria  aiding  with*  Potofils  mines, 

.  While  old  Batavia  in  the  conflict  joins) 

RcluCtaht  turns— arid  deep  Involv’d  in  woes, 

.In  other  dimes,  prepares  for  other  focs.’f 
He  then  exhorts  his  couptrydien  to  form  a  fettlement  on  the  banks 
rf  the  Ohio,  ’  arid  paints  with  cxinfiderabfe  fuccefs  the  pleafurcs  of 
Jndependance  and' equality,  the  calm  ^^^d  pure  enjoyments  of  what 
ffiay  ^  termed  a  '(rate.  But  is  it  in  a  country  where  com¬ 

merce,  and  of  courj’c  the  loVe  of  riches  have  long  fubfifted,  and 
where' the  wretched  African  groans  under  the  yoke  of  flavery  that 
.  he  is  to  collcft  fultablc  members  for  this  immaculate  community* 
Poets,  it  is  tru^  are  not  obliged  to  adhere  ftriftly  to  . truthy  but  amidft 
flic  mar^elons  dicy  fliould  ftill  keep  liglit  of  probability*  ‘  *  . 

,  He  concludes  with  the  following  lines,  which  are  among  the  bell 
pthePoem.  '  ^  ^  ^ 

*  Arid  thou  Supreme !  whofc  hand  fofhiin^  this  ball. 
Before  whofe  nod,i  the  nations  rife  and  fall, 

. .  ’  **  Propitious 
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Propitious  fmile,  and  flied  diviner  charmsi 
On  this  biefi  land^  the  queen  of  arts  and  artns  : 

^Make  the  great  Empire  rife  on  wifdom’s  plan, 

The  feat  of  blifs,  and  laft  retreat  of  Man.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  an  animation  in  the  work,  which  plcarlj 
its  caufe  with  foine  fuccefs  at  the  bar  of  corred  taftci  Mr.  Humphries 
may  be  placed  pretty  far  up  on  the  fcale  of  ooctical  mediocrity. 
Art.  39.  Crhicifms  on  the  Rallidd.  A Poem^  Being  a  more 
faithful  portraiture  of  the  prefent  immaculate  young  MlnilkT, 
and  his  friends,  than  any  extant.  The  fcveral  beauues  of  that 
inirimable  poem,  are  likewife  carefully  feleded#  8vo,  js.  Rid^r. 
way.  1 784. 

Very  fcldom  indeed  have  the  news-papers  prefented  us  with  fq 
inimitable  a  combination  of  wanton  wit  and  unoridlcd  fatirc,  as  are 
exhibited  in  this  performance.  The  perfon  originally  aimed  at  is  Mr, 
Rolle,  a  celebrated  member  of  parliament,  who,  we  believe,  has 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  more  than  by  any  thing  elfc,  by  his  virulent 
oppolition  to  Mr.  Burke. .  The  fubjedt  of  animadverfion,  is  a  fup- 
politious  heroic  poem,  “  the  adtion  of  which, as  we  are  informed, 
“  is  one,  entire,  and  great  event,  being  the  procreation  of  a  child 
upon  the  wife  of  .  a  Saxon  drummer,”  The  hero  is  RpllO,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  father  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But  **  in  the 
lixth  book  RqUo  defeends  into  a  night  cellar,  to  confult  the  illufiri- 
ous  Merlin  upon  bis  future  deftiny ;  and  the  philpfopher’s  magic 
lanthom  exhibits  to  him  the  charadfers  of  all  his  defeendants,  and 
even  of  all  thofe  who  were  to  adt  on  the  fame  ftage  with  the  Mar¬ 
cellas  of  the  piece,  the  prefent  illuftrioiis  Mr,  Rolle.”  After  this, 
both  the  author  and  the  hero  are  in  a  manner  loft  in  the  celebrity  of 
the  prefent  adfors  ip  the  political  drama. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pettyman,  chaplain  to  his  Majefty,  and  private 
fccrctarv  to  Mr.  Pitt,  is  thus  deferibed  : 

*riiou  Prince  of  preachers,  and  thou  Prince’s  prieft^ 
Pembroke’s  pale  pnde  •  in  Pitt’s  pracordla  plac’d  ; 

Thy  merits  all  fliall  future  ages  fpan, 

And  Prince  be  loft  in  Parson  PrettymanJ^ 

Argus  could  boaft  an  hundred  eyes,  *tis  true. 

The  Uodtor  looks  an  hundred  ways  with  two, 

Gimlets  they  are,  and  bore  you  through  and  through. f 
Our  author  then  deferibes  very  accurately  the  Dodlor’s  hair- 
drefTing,  and  devotes  ten  beautiful  lines  to  an  eulog}'',  upon  the  brilli¬ 
ant  upon  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand ;  of  which  he  emphati¬ 
cally  fays,  ^  ' 

“  No  veal  putrefeent  nor  no  whiting's  eye 
In  the  true  water  with  this  ring  could  vie. 

“  Oh  !  had  you  feen  his  lily,  lily  hand, 

Stroke  his  pale  cheek,  and  coax  his  fnow-white  hand ; 

This  adding  force  to  all  his  powers  of/pecch,' 

This  the  proteftor  of  his  facred  brccch ? 


*  **  Ti  Marcellus  eris*^ 
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ft  •  * 

,  'fhat  points  the  tray  to  Heaven’s  celefiial  grace. 

This  keeps  his  fmali  cloaths  in  their  proper  place. 

Oh!  how  the  comely  minilter  you’d  prais’d, 

As  right  and  finifter  by  turns  he  rais’d.” 

'The  following  lines  may  i'erve  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  fc- 
rious  powers : 

**  As  Mulgrave,  who  fo’fit, 

Tocliaunt  the  prailes  of  ingenuous  Pitt  ? 

The  nymph  unhackney’d  and  unknown  abroad, 

Is  thus  commended  by  the  hackney’d  bawd. 

*rhc  dupe,  enraptur’d,  views  her  fancied  charms. 

And  clafps  the  maiden  milchief  to  his^arms  ; 

Till  dire  difeafe  reveals  the  truth  too  late— 

O  grant  my  country,  Heaven,  a  milder  fate !” 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  cannot  be  heartily  angry  with  the 
bduftrious  bookfeller,  who  has  furnilhed  us  with  fo  convenient  an 
opportunity  of  regarding  thefe  papers  in  one  point  of  view,  though 
be  has  printed  them  incorretftly,  deformed  them  with  a  moft  barbar¬ 
ous  title-page,  and  taken  up  the  matter  fomewhat  of  the  carlicft.— 
Enough  has  been  exhibited  of  them  in  the  preceding  extracts,  to 
induce  every  genuine  friend  of  humour,  to  join  us  in  the  prayer, 
Lon^  may  they  he  continued  ! 

Art.  40.  EironiclaJieij  or,  a  Cloud  of  FaSs  againila  Gleam 
of  Comfort.  8vo,  is.  Shepperfon  and  Reynolds. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  with  much  ferocity  and  bittemefs.  In 
argument  it  is  feeble  ;  and  adminiftration  can  have  no  thanks  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  author.  He  is  angry  without  talents ;  and  declamatoiy 
without  eloquence. 

Art,  4t  Poetry  ;  .by  Richard  Crafhaw,  who  was  a  Canon 
in  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  and  died  there,  in  the  Year  1650. 
With  fome  Account  of  the  Author ;  and  an  Introdudory  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  Reader  by  Peregrine  Phillips,  Attorney  at  Law,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Brighthelmilone  Diary,  and  many  Trafts  relative  to 
the  late  Dlfputcs  between  Great  Britain  and  North  America. 
i2mo.  3s,  Bell  London. 

Crafhaw  was  a  poet  of  eminence  in  his  day,  and  he  may  ftill  be 
read  with  great  plcafure.  Though  his  tafte,  like  that  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  corriiptecl,  and  he  abounds  ivith  gawdinefs 
and  afFedation,  he  yet  exhibits  many  ftrokes  of  real  genius.  Pope 
condefeended  to  imitate  him  m  many  places,  and  was  not  honed 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  Other  poets  adopted  the 
time  liberty,  and  difeovered  the  fame  ingratitude.  Mr.  Phillips 
docs  juftice  to  his  author ;  and  the  public  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
this  beautiful  edition  of  the  writings  of  a  bard,  who  notwithdand- 
ing  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the  expreflive  energy 
^  his  language,  had  almod  funk  into  oblivion. 

Art.  42.  The  Nabob.  A  Novel.  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By 

a  Lady.  2  vols.  iimo.'  $s.  Lane.  London. 

The  charafteridic  of  this  performance  is  a  decent  mediocrity. 
Though  the  fituations  as  well  as  the  characters  are  pufhed  to  extremi¬ 
ty*  yet  the  tendency  of  the  w  ork  is  moral.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
^ured,  and  there  are  readers  Who  may  even  be  pleafed  with  it. 

Art. 
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lirgc  quotations  form  the  greateft  and  beft  part ;  Mr.  Richards  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  exhibit  a  fliort  view  ot*  his  operations  and  progrefs  during 
the  firilagcsof  chrilHaalty.  ,  . 

‘  The  meafures  adopted  and  purfued  by  thefe  judaizers  teachers  in 
their  oppoiition  to  the  apodolic  do(StriqeyWere,a6 1  before  iinimatedi  the 
irU  acts  ot  ‘  Antichriu. — Here  we  dnd  him  lirongly  attached  to 


iudalfm,  and  labouring  to  introduce  and  eftablilh  it  as  the  very 


ground  and  model  of  Chriftianity.  But  we  mult  in  no  wile  imagine 
that  his  attachment  or  favour  is  confined  to  the  jtwljb  fyilem*  He 
favoured  judaifm  becaufe  it  was  a  national  religon— — a  kingdom  ^ 
ibis  iverU ;  and  he  afterwards  favoured  the  diSerent  pagan  fyftcms^ 
for  the  lame  rcafon.  For  in  gentile  lands,  wherever  the  gofpel  pre¬ 
vailed,  we  find  him  continually  employed  in  the  fame  accommodat- 
bufincls  that  hkd  before  engagedhis  attention  in  Judea.  Irt  the 
eajlern  countries  he  appeared  conltantly  and  ftrcnuoully  labouring  to 
incorporate  with  chriftianity  the  religious  fyftem  that  was  there  in 
Togue.  In  Greece  ^nd  Mhiot  y  where  the,  Grecian  philofophy 
prevailed,  ‘he  obferved*  the  fame  mode  of  proceeding  mth  refped  to 
that  fyftem. - At  Rome  alfo  wc  find  him  very  early  taking  the 


like  method  with  the  fuperftition  which  the  pagan  Romans  had  em¬ 
braced  and  cftabliflied.  The  felf  fame  couri'e  he  afterwards  appears 
to  have  purfued  among  the  Celtic  and  other  weftern  nations.  'This 
very  method,  Sir,  the  man  o  f  Jin  feems  to  have  pretty  .unifo^ly 
adopted  in  all  his  fucceeding  operations — efpecially  lince  he  obtained 
rtHe  patronage  of  the  civil  powers.  The  chriftianity,  as  it  is  called, 
.which  Conltantine  and  hU  fucceflbrs  patronized,  was  certainly 
(bnived  upon  this  accommodating  principle.  This  was  w^hat  made 
it  fo  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  ftate  of  corrupt  man,  and  brought  the 
world  fo  readily  to  embrace  it.  They  faw  the  very  fpirit  of  the 
old  Superfiition  retained  in  the  new ;  and  could  not  but  view  the 
latter  as  a  fuperftrufture  erected  upon  the  very  foundation  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  .very  model  of  the  former,  and  which  was  built  in  a  great 
mealure,  with  the  very  fame  materials.  This  celebrated  fyftem,  in  pro- 
CC&  of  time,  begat  otiiers  in  its  own  iikenefs : — Of  whicti  thofe  ol  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  arc  the  principal.  From  the  Romifli  hierarchy  are 
^defeended  all  the  religious  eftablilliments  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
.And  it  muft  be  owned  that  it  has  a  moll  numerous  and  thriving  proge¬ 
ny.  What  are  all  the  hierarchies  produced  by  the  Reformation,  from 
thole  of  Luther  and  the  mad-men  of  Munfter,  to  thofe  of  more  recent 
orim,  but  the  offspring  of  the  Romifli  Whore  ?  Their  countenance 
and  their  manners,  and  every  thing  about  them,  loudly  proclaim 
their  lineage.” 

The  oppofition  to  the  praflice  of  immerfion,  Mr.  Richards  ob- 
fenes,  is  chiefly  grounded  upon  tw^o  objeclions, — that  it  is  indecent^ 
2nd  that  it  is  dangerous  to  health. 

We  have  embraced  different  occafions  of  declaring  our  convIAion, 
that  immerfion  in  water  was  the  mode  of  baptizing  adult  perfons  in 
the  primitive  church,  but  at  the  fame  time  we  exprefled,  and  now 
tepeat  our  opinion  that  there  are  many  things  contained  in  the 
•ucred  feriptUres  concerning  which,  even  good  chriftians  and  fuch 
•s  have  a  laving  faith  towards  God  may  entertain  different  and  op^ 
.pofitc  notions*  .  Polleffiiig  thefe  fentiments;  •  we  arc  forry  to  fee  fo 

many 
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many  polemical  divines  contending,  tanquam  pro  arts  (sf  focis  for 
their  own  opinions  in  matters  that  do'not  regard  the  vitals  of  rcH 
gion,  Mr.  Richards  writes  \vith  a  levity  unbecoming  his  charartcr^ 
and  with  a  contempt  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  all  the  eltablilhcd 
churches  of  the  reformation  that  is  very  reprehenfiblc.  He  draws 
every  thing  into  his  own  n^ortex  of  immerjion^  and  wherever  he  finds 
the  doftrine  oi in  fant  fpr inkling  adopted,  he  damns  its  patrons  asan« 
tichriftians,  thus  narrowing  the  Church  of  God  that  has  furvived 
the  wrecks  of  Empires,  into  the  fmall  number  who,  on  the  fubjeft  of 
Avater  haptifm^  which  is  but  the  baptifm  of  John,  or  the  law,  and 
far  inferior  to  the  baptifm  or  purification  by  the  holy  fplrit,  think 
as  he  does. 


Tor  '  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

REFORM  BILL. 

*  # 

TH  E  general  prediftions  concerning  the  fate  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Re¬ 
form  bill,  have  in  the  courfe  of  this  month  been  verified,  not 
greatly  we  may  prefume,  to  his  mortification.  There  was,  inTcality, 
no  necelfity  for  fuch  a  reform  as  w'as  propofed.  The  people  when* 
ever  they  are  unanimous,  or  nearly  unanimous  in  any  matter,  can 
make  their  voice  to  be  heard  and  ielt  without  any  addition  to  the 
number  of  their  reprefentatives  in  Parliament.  Of  this  truth,  the 
nation  had  of  late  a  ftriking  proof  in  the  deftruftion  of  the  coalition. 
The  voice  of  the  nation  which,  on  that  occafion,  fupported  the 
w^eaker  branch  of  the  legiflaturc  againft  the  ftronger,  would  more 
cafily  (Support  the  ftronger  againu  the  weaker.— In  free  govern¬ 
ments  important  changes  are  not  ufually  brought  about  without  a 
very  general  confent  and  approbation  among  the  difterent  orders  of  I 
fociety.  It  was  thus  that  the  revolution  was  eftedted.  Awifhfora  ; 
political  reform  was  never  general  throughout  the  nation.  It  was  | 
an  idea  that  occurred  to  the  political  |enius  of  Lord  Chatham  on  | 
the  rack  to  invent  an  engine  for  fubverting  the  power  of  Lord  Bute, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  he  dreaded  above  all  other  objedts  of  .ter*  | 
ror.  This  idea  defeended  as  an  inheritance  to  his  fori.  It  has  for 
•  years  been  cheriflied  by  men  in  oppolition  to  government.  But,  as 
It  was  rather  a  whim  or  political  conceit,  than  a  •  meafurc  founded 
in  any  real  neceflity,  it  has  been  exploded  by  the  general  good  fenfe 
of  the  people  of  England,  who  are  not  apt  to  court  innovation, 
but  have,  as  they  well  may,  a  refpedt  for  antient  inftltutions  and 
forms. 

SINKING  FUND. 

Adminiftration  have  ferved  their  country  more  eflTentially,  than 
they  would  have  done,  by  any  political  reform,  by  fetring  apart  fo 
confiderable  a  fum  as  a  million  fterling  ^nually  for  the  gradual  n- 
dudlion  of  the  national  debt.  This  is  a  pleafing  proof  of  the  valt 
refourccs  of  this  country'.  Such  efforts  of  finances  had  they  been 

prcdlclfd 
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prcJklcd  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  confidered  as  chime¬ 
rical.  But,  as  in  the  pro^refs  of  life,  every  man  of  buiinefs,  where 
nothing  adverfe  happens,  if  he  increafes  his  expcnces  by  extending 
his  trade,  increafes  alfo  his  income  ;  fo  nations  go  on  for  a  time,  ac¬ 
cumulating  at  once  wealth  and  expences.  There  is  an  incrcafe  of 
induftry,  invention,  and  capital ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  determine 
the  prccifc  point  where  this  increafe  lhall  be  arrefted. 

•  Irish  affairs. 

Numerous  obftacles^  daily  arife  to  the  plan  for  fettling  an  ami¬ 
cable  connection  with  Ireland.  The  manufacturers  of  England, 
the  great  nerve  of  the  nation,  oppofe  regulations  in  which  they 
fee,  or  Imagine  they  fee,  their  own  ruin.  It  may  however  be  a 
century,  f^ch  is  the  indolence  of  the  Hibernians,  before  the  evils 
dreaded  by  our  manufacturers  overtake  them:  the  love  of  gain  is 
(juickfighted,  and  a  very  provident  palfion.  It  is  feldom  that  poli¬ 
ticians  are  fo  much  moved  by  a  coniideration  of  objeCts  fo  diftant  as 
thofe  which  have  alarmed  the  Britiih  manufacturers, 

SCOTLAND. 

A  very  large  fum  has  been  granted  by  parliament  for  the  purpolc 
of  building  a  new  college  at  Edinburgh.  This  is  one  among  a 
number  of  favours  lately  extended  to  North-Britain,  It  is  reafoh- 
able,  that  this  ancient  kingdom  fliould  profit  by  thfc  American  re¬ 
volt,  and  the  confequent  pliancy  of  the  legiflature,  as  well  as  other 
countries.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  application  of  any 
extenfive  fum  for  the  building  of  a  magnificent  college  at  Edinburgh, 
be  a  wife  or  proper  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  celebnty 
of  the  Scotch  univerfitics,  does  not  depend,  any  more  than  that  of 
the  Scotch  church,  on  external  magnificence  or  rich  endowments. 
It  is  only  by  the  fame  arts  that  acquired  their  fame,  that  they  can 
maintain  it.  The  nerve  that  obtains  eminence  of  any  kind,  is  gene¬ 
rally  relaxed  where  there  appears  a  folicitude  to  difplay  and  fupport  it 
by  external  decoration,  Reafoning,  therefore,  from  this  fymptoiA, 
wc  fliould  be  led  to  fear,  left  the  glory  of  the  fecond  Temple  (houid 
not  be  equal  to  that  of  the  jirji.  And  certainly,  from  that  vicifli- 
tude,  which  is  incidental  to  literature,  we  may  foretell,  that  the  day 
will  arrive,  when  the  Mufes  /liall  take  their  flight  from  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  and  leave  their  new  palace  as  a  monumental  fepulchrc 
of  that  reputation  by  which  it  was  founded. 

This,  however,  is  an  event  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  wifli- 
td  for  j  and  we  hope  that  the  Patrons  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  wfill  be  ftimulated  from  the  generofity  of  the  government 
to  beftow  their  beft  care  in  filling  up  fuch  vacancies  as  may 
happen  in  this  Illuftrious  feminary  of  learning,  with  men  of  the 
tnoft  approved  abilities  ;  that  for  the  future  they  will  fuffer  no 
profcfforfhij)  to  be  bought ;  and  that  they  will  permit  no  pro- 
fefloni  to  enjoy  their  fdaries,  who  difeharge  not  the  duties  to 
which  they  arc  bound. 

SPAIN 


